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The following is beautiful for its simplicity and also for its neatness of poetic construction 
WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST! 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? 


Not I, said the cow, Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do, 

I gave you a whisp of hay, 

But didn’t take your nest away, 
Not I, said the cow, Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ! 


Bob-a-link! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think! 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ? 


Not I, said the dog, bow wow ! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow, 
I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 

Not I, said the dog, bow wow! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Wiil you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? 


Bob-a-link! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ? 


Cook coo! cook coo! cook coo! 
Let me speak a word too, 

Who stole that pretty nest 
From the little yellow breast ! 


Not |, said the sheep, oh no, 

I wouldn't treat a poor bird so ; 

I gave the wool to line, 

But the nest was none of mine, 
Baa! baa! said the sheep, oh no, 
I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me! 
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Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made! 


Bob-a-link ! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think? 
Whe stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ? 


Cook coo! cook coo! cook coo! 
Let me speak a word or two. 
Who stole the pretty nest 
From the little yellow breast ? 


Caw! caw! cried the crow, 
1 should like to know 
What thief stole away 

A bird’s nest to-day ? 


Cluck, cluck, said the hen, 
Don’t ask me again. 

Why, I havn't a chick 
Would do such a trick. 


We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together ! 


I’d scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood, 


Cluck, cluek, said the hen, 
Don’t ask me again. 


Chirr-a-whirr t chirr-a-whirr ! 
We will make a great stir! 
Let us find out his name, 
And ali ery for shame! 


I would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green; 
I think I never heard 
Of any thing so mean. 


*Tis very cruel, too, 
Said little Alice Nea] ; 
I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would fee] ? 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behiad the bed; 
For he stole that pretty nest 

From the poor little yellow breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame, 

He didn’t like to tell his name. 
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GABRIEL LINDSAY. 


In the summer of 1670, Mr. Pemberton went to graves, and making signs to the houses, the ground, 
reside with his family at the then rural and distant and the people, signifying that the churchyards 
village of Hackney, in a mansion that had formerly would soon be filled with the dead. These, and g 
belonged to a brother oi the gallant Sir Edmund multitude of similar fancies, were so incessantly 
Varney, who was slain at the battle of Edgehill, repeated from mouth to mouth, that they who had 
nobly refusing toshun death by the surrenderof the sense enough to treat them as the distempered off: 
royal standard. “ My life,” said he, “is myown,and springs of fear and credulity, were yet unable 
I can dispose of it; but this standard is mineand your wholly to resist their momentary influence. 
sovereign’s, and while I live I will not yield it.” When Mr. Pemberton returned home he men- 

Mr. Pemberton was a merchant; and his deal- tioned to his wife what had occurred. 
ings, which lay chiefly in the Levant trade, had “Do you remember,” said he, “ our poor friend 
been carried on extensively and prosperously. In Gabriel Lindsay ?” 
the pleasant retirement of his new abode he found “Yes!” replied Mrs. Pemberton, with a deep 
relief from the toils of business; in its purer air, a sigh. ‘ ‘There was not, in all that time of genera| 
restorative to his somewhat impaired health. misery, a case more sad and terrible than his.” 

One Sabbath morning, strolling through the I met him this morning.” 
fields in the direction of the Lea river, he saw a “Good Heaven!” interrupted his wife, “ what 
man, dressed in a suit of coarse grey cloth, ap- do you mean?” 
proaching, whom he thought he knew. As they “J am assure it washe, my dear,as that I am now 
came near to each other, he found he was not mis- speaking. I know it was generally supposed he 
taken. He accosted him by his name; but the was one of the tens of thousands who, during the 
man started aside, looked wildly at him, hurried fiercest ravages of the pestilence, were flung by 
past, and exclaimed, in a strangely sad and melan- night into the common receptacles of the dead; 
choly voice, “ Oh, the great and the dreadful but assuredly it was not so; for if ever Gabrie! 
God !” Lindsay lived, he crossed my path this morning, and 

These words carried with them fearful recollec- I spoke to him.” 
tions. During the awful visitation of the plague § “Spoke to him!” 
five years before, (or rather at the time when peo- “Yes.” 
ple were filled with feverish apprehensions of its “Then he knew and answered you ?” 
coming,) a poor crazed creature, as he was consid- “ Neither!’? said Mr. Pemperton. “I called 
ered, ran about the streets night and day, (like the him by his name; but he hurried on, ejaculating, 
man Josephus mentions, who denounced “ woe to as he passed, in a tone that thrilled to my very 
Jerusalem!” a little before the destruction of that soul. ‘Oh, the great and the dreadful God!’ ” 
city,) crying aloud, “Oh, the great and the dread- =“ Did you follow him?’ 
ful God!’? These were the only words he uttered: “No; believing him dead, seeing him thus un- 
but he uttered them incessantly, and with a coun- expectedly, and hearing from him only those mem- 
tenance full of horror. He passed swiflly along orable words, I felt, as it were, transfixed to the 
from street to street. Noone ever saw him stop spot; and before I could rouse me from my sudden 
to take rest or food; none held discourse with him, distraction, he was out of sight.” 
but thousands heard his dire and dismal cry. “You must be mistaken, my love.” 

Mr. Pemberton had himself met this pocr crea- ** We shall see that. He doubtless lives in this 
ture several times, and, though incapable of being neighborhood; and, if so, it will not be many days, 
influenced by any purely superstitious feeling, Ill answer for it, before I find him out. [ shall 
could never hear his mournful exclamation, or look not rest till I discover his abode, that I may render 
upon the haggard terror of his countenance, with- him the aid and comfort which Iam sure he needs.” 
out experiencing vague emotions of involuntary That very day Mr. Pemberton began his inqui- 
disquietude. It was not surprising, indeed, that ries; but it was nearly a month before they were 
the minds of men should be predisposed to such attended with success. Instead of living (as he had 
impressions; for every person at that period had conjectured) near the spot where they had met, it 
wonderful stories to tell of mysterious signs that turned out that his friend (for Gabriel Lindsay it 
foreshadowed some impending calamity. Appari- proved to be) dwelt ina lone cottage near Walt- 

tions were seen in the air; flaming swords, held by ham Abbey, some eight or ten miles distant ; where 
invisible hands, hung over the devoted city; hearses his sole companion was an aged female (to whom 
and coffins moved in funeral processions along the the cottage belonged,) who provided for him the 
sky: one saw an angel, clothed in white, waving few domestic conveniences he required. 

a fiery spear;--another, standing by, cried out Gabriel Lindsay was between sixty and seventy. 
“« What a glorious creature it is!”—Others beheld Like Mr. Pemberton, he had carried on extensive 
visionary shapes in churchyards, gliding among the mercantile dealings on the Levant; but, distin 
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guishing himself during the civil wars by his at- 
tachment to the king’s cause, he had been frequent- 
ly singled out for spoliation by the parliament, first 
as a malignant, then as a delinquent, then as a 
cavalier; and under those several denominations, 
though all signifying one and the same description 
of crime, loyalty, his coffers had been plundered. 
Still a rich man, however, at the period of the 
Restoration, he looked forward to the secure enjoy- 
ment of his wealth, in the bosom of an affectionate 
and beloved family. Similarity of pursuits, near- 
ness of neighborhood, and corresponding political 
sentiments, had cemented between him and Mr. 
Pemberton an intimate friendship. 

In 1665, when the plague swept off in the course 
of a few months nearly half the population of Lon- 
don, and the desolation was so terrible, that in 
many of what had once been the principal tho- 
roughfares of a crowded city, the rank grass 
sprang up as in the deserted halls of a ruined pal- 
ace, Gabriel Lindsay disappeared. No other evi- 
dence was required of his having fallen a victim to 
the pestilence; for it wasa thing of common occur- 
rence during that appalling calamity, for whole 
families to disappear, and their fate to be known 
only by their dwellings being found without a hu- 
man being in them, after its ravages had abated. 

Mr. Pemberton no sooner ascertained the retreat 
of Lindsay, than he set off for Waltham Abbey, 
with the design of prevailing upon him to take up 
his abode in his house at Hackney. It was evening 
when he reached the cottage, accompanied by the 
guide who had brought him the intelligence of its 
being Lindsay’s habitation. Lindsay was sitting at 
the door, in conversation with his aged companion ; 
but arose hastily and went in, while the old woman 
advanced to meet Mr. Pemberton. From her he 
soon had all the confirmation he required as to the 
identity of his friend, and learned other particulars, 
which prepared him the better for accomplishing 
the object. 


It appeared that Lindsay had lived in this lonely 
spot for the last three years; but the old woman 
knew nothing of his history, or wherefore he had 
chosen to shun all intercourse with the world. 
Perceiving, however, that Mr. Pemberton took a 
kindly interest in his situation, and had sought him 
out from a desire to befriend him, she did not hesi- 
tate to whieper in his ear that she was “sadly 
afraid the poor gentleman was troubled in his 
conscience, and had perhaps been a Roundhead. 
But she was not afraid of any thing that could befal 
her for giving him shelter, even if he were; for she 
had lost her husband and three sons in the cause of 
the blessed Martyr, and that was answer enough 
should she ever be questioned for what she had 
done.” 

When Mr. Pemberton entered the room where 
Lindsay was sitting, he walked up to him, took 
him by the hand, and called him by his name. A 
slight shudder passed over him as he muttered, in 
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a half whisper to himself, “ Oh, the great and the 
dreadful God!” Mr. Pemberton continued to hold 
his hand without speaking; while Lindsay, slowly 
raising his eyes, fixed them upon him. “Stephen 
Pemberton,” said he, in a low calm voice; “ my 
old, my much-loved, my excellent friend, Stephen 
Pemberton. I know you; but,” he continued, 
shaking his head, “it is strange you should know 
me. Misfortune hath jaid her hand so heavily upon 
me, that I do scarcely know myself.” 

He folded his arms, dropped his head upon his 
bosom, and remained silent. Mr. Pemberton drew 
a chair beside him, sat down, and after a short 
pause spoke. 

“ Lindsay, it grieves me to see you thus. But 
cheer up, man! The storm that is loudest, passes 
the swiftest: the tide of ill fortune ebbs at last, and 
we are often borne to happiness upon its retiring 
waters, at the very moment when our fainting spi- 
riis can no longer pay down the price for that 
cheapest of all earth’s comforts—hope. It is even 
so now with thee. Do but resolve to welcome for- 
tune, and she stands ready to greet you in return.” 

These words were poured into a deaf ear. Lind- 
say neither replied nor manifested, by look or ges- 
ture, that he heeded them. He continued sitting in 
the same dejected attitude, with folded arms and 
downcast eyes. Mr. Pemberton laid one hand 
gently upon his shoulder, while with the other he 
clasped his friend’s, and proceeded: “ Come—call 
home your thoughts—be yourself a little, and listen 
to me.” 

Lindsay sighed deeply, as he again murmured to 
himself, “ Oh, the great and the dreadful God !”” 

** Ah, my good friend!” responded Mr. Pember- 
ton; “ but God is as good as he is great—as abound- 
ing in mercy as he is terrible in wrath. Turn to 
him and be comforted !” 

Lindsay raised his eyes to heaven. Tears stood 
in them. Witha trembling voice he replied to this 
tender exhortation, in the language of the psalmist, 
“ For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and 
plenteous in mercy to them that call on thee !” 

The old woman, who was standing by the little 
lattice, shadowed with clustering honeysuckle, 
through whose thickly curled tendrils the setting 
sun shed a dapple light upon the floor, wiped her 
own eyes as she directed a look towards Mr. Pem- 
berton, that seemed intended to remind him of what 
she had said as to the condition of Lindsay’s mind. 
“Hie wanders, at times,” was her observation; 
“ but only when he is most troubled at what hath 
happened.” 


Mr. Pemberton saw that his friend’s reason had 
sustained a shock, under which, though it had not 
sunk, it was partially paralyzed; and his hope was, 
that the gentle consolations of friendship might re- 
store the balance which a grievous calamity had 
disturbed. 

In that benevolent hope he was not disappointed. 
Lindsay yielded, with little opposition, to the pro- 
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posal of becoming, for a time, one of his family. 
But the cold indifference with which he yielded, 
showed it was to him merely a question of where 
he should linger out his remnant of life. It might 
have been proposed to conduct him to a palace or 
a prison, without awakening any corresponding 
emotion according as either had been assigned to 
him. 

Mr. Pemberton, overjoyed at his success, did not 
restrain the outward manifestation of it. Lindsay 
reinarked his delight, and exclaimed, with a sort of 
irritable despondency, “I hate the treachery of 
smiles! They stood at the threshold of all my 
misery, and like painted devils cheating me with 
the semblance of angels of light, played before my 
dazzling path till—crash!—the bolt fell, and I 
was smote in my inmost soul! Oh, the great God! 
—the dreadful God !—the great, the dreadful God! 
He took his arm from under me and I perished— 
He senta sharp curse upon me, and I am condemn- 
ed to incurable sorrow !” 

This was followed by a paroxysm of grief, during 
which he walked up and down in violent agitation, 
covering his face with his hands, uttering incohe- 
rent sentences, and frequently repeating those sad 
words which seemed so indissolubly connected in 
his mind with the remembrance of his former suf- 
ferings. 

When he became calm, he allowed himself to be 
conducted to the carriage that was waiting, with- 
out uttering a word, even to say “ farewell” to his 
aged companion, who took her leave of him with 
much honest affection. He maintained the same 
silence during their short journey, and Mr. Pem- 
berton did not consider it prudent to awaken him 
from the repose of his deadened feelings. 

It was, as we have said, in the summer of 1670, 
that this event took piace. In the winter of 1682, 
twelve years afterwards, Gabriel Lindsay was still 
a part of Mr. Pemberton’s family; buthe was then 
upon his death-bed. During the intervening period 
he had felt the full benefit of the kindly attentions 
he had received. His mind recovered its stability 
so far as to be subject to only slight and occasional 
aberrations; he regained enough of his former 
relish of society, to ningle, at times, in that which 
constituted the select circle of his friend’s table ; 
and his conversation assumed a tranquility that 
showed he had mastered the one solitary image 
which before reared itself in gloomy despotism over 
every other. 

In all these twelve years, however, he never 
once glanced at that image; he never spoke of 
those disastrous circumstances which had burst 
like a sudden tempest over him, and blighted his 
existence. His own silence became a solemn in- 
junction upon his friend’s lips, which were sealed. 
But now, when he felt his end approaching—when 
the world, he knew, would soon cease to be a living 
inemorial to him of his great tribulation, it seemed 
as if it were a tribulation no longer; as if the re- 
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lease that was at hand had already relieved him 
from his burden. Like a traveller who triumphs 
over perils, but tells of them at ease when they are 
past, and can return no more, so Gabriel Lindsay, 
while yet hovering on the confines of time and 
eternity, discoursed calmly of things which it was 
terrible for him but to think of, before their remem. 
brance was hastening to oblivion. 

It was only two days before he breathed his list, 
that he unfolded to Mr. Pemberton the appalling 
history of a single week. 

“ T was returning from Smyrna in the autumn of 
1665,” said he, * when, on my arrival at Leghorn, | 
heard that the plague had broken out in London, 
I found letters at Leghorn from my family and 
friends; and one, | remember, from yourself. They 
were written, however, before the distemper had 
arrived at its height, and did not, therefore, com. 
municate such alarming accounts as were conveyed 
by later intelligence. Impatient to reach England, 
that I might watch over the safety of my family, | 
would not wait while the vessel in which I had 
sailed from Smyrna underwent some necessary re- 
pairs, but took my passage on board a ship which 
was to sail the next morning. We had a quick 
voyage. The first thing that gave me notice of 
what I might expect, was the appearance, as we 
sailed up the Thames, of ships, hoys, smacks, 
boats, and rafts, moored below the bridge, crowded 
with men, women, and children, who had fled to 
them for refuge. In several of the small cratt, | 
saw the bodies of those who had died with the pes- 
tilence. They were in a state of loathsome putre- 
faction; but no one ventured to go near them, to 
give them burial. 

“ With much difficulty I got on shore, and, full 
of distraction, hurried to my honse in Wood Street, 
Cheapside. But, good God! what a sickness came 
over me asI traversed what had more the appear- 
ance of green fields than of paved streets! The 
few persons who were moving about in silence and 
consternation, kept the middle of the road, ata 
distance from each other; every one fearing that 


those he passed might be infected. Neither caris 


nor coaches were to be seen, except some country 
wagons bringing provisions to market. 

“ Whole rows of houses were shut up; from 
some of which I heard the dismal wailing and 
shrieking of women. Passing through Lombard 
Street, a casement was violently and suddenly 
opened, just over my head. There was a dreadful 
scream. I looked up and saw a young woman In 
her night-clothes, screeching ‘ Death! death! death 
in a tone which chilled my very blood, Presently 
a youth rushed from an opposite house, crying, ‘Oh, 
my father has dropped down dead!’ He stood before 
me with his hands clasped, and looking piteous'y 
in my face, as if he thought I could restore his fa- 
ther to life. I passed on, wild with my own fears. 

“J perceived that the doors of all the churches 
were thrown open. In Cheapside, ] met a maniac, 
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almost naked, with a pan of burning charcoal on 
his head, who was denouncing judgment upon the 
city, ina voice that had nothing human in it; and 
a! turned into Wood Street, there was a minister, 
a venerable-looking old man, standing in the high- 
way opposite my own house, ejaculating, with up- 
lifted hands, ‘Spare us, good Lord! Spare thy 
people, whom thou hast redeemed with thy most 
precious blood!’ When he had pronounced these 
words three times, he walked on a few paces, then 
stopped again, and again repeated them. 

«“ These, you will think, were solemn prepara- 
tions. ‘They were indeed types and forerunners of 
my destiny! When I came to my own door, I be- 
held it marked! You know what that meant. A 
blood-red cross, of a foot long, was painted on it; 
and these words, in large letters, appeared above 
the cross,—‘ LorpD, HAVE MERCY Upon us!’ The 
house was closed—the door padlocked outside—and 
two men stationed before it, to prevent all commu- 
nication with those who were within. The pLacue 
WAS THERE! 

“Great God! What were then my feelings! I 
had not speech to inquire after my wife and child- 
ren. I did not doubt they had all perished—my 
sons, my daughters, my beloved Rachel, and the 
new born one, which in her letter to me at Leg- 
horn, she had joyfully prepared me to expect on my 
return! And there I stood, atone!—J, who only 
five months since had quitted England, a happy 
man, to make a prosperous voyage for their sakes 
who were gone. Qh, my friend! nothing but the 
hope which now glows brightly here, (laying his 
hand upon his heart,) that | am hastening to them, 
where we shall part no more, could enable me to 
look back upon that dreadful moment.” 

“ And had they perished ?” asked Mr. Pemberton, 
in a voice almost subdued by his emotions. 

“T was not then aware,” continued Lindsay, 
“of the inhuman precautions employed to arrest 
the progress of the pestilence: [ did not know that 
the instant any one fell sick in a house, nay, upon 
the rumor merely of sickness having shown itself, 


_ Persons were despatched to shut it up, and watch- 


men were appointed to keep guard night and day, 
to prevent any one from either going in or coming 
out; thus consigning to inevitable death, or mirac- 
ulous escape, the infected and the healthy! It was 


' natural, therefore, when 1 saw my own dwelling 


thus closed, and thus watched, that 1 should con- 
clude not a living creature breathed within its 
walls. This was terrible enough: but alas! it fell 
far, very far short of what was actually the case— 
of what my eyes were doomed to witness, my 
bursting brain to endure. 

“| made myself known to the men. I asked, in 
agony, how long my wife and children had been 
dead, and where they were buried. Then it was I 
learned the horrible truth. One of the fellows, a 
churlish eaitiff, with an unpitying tongue, told me 
hedid not believe any body was dead yet in the 
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house, for the dead-cart had not been stopped! I 
cannot describe to you the effect this answer pro- 
duced! The image of what their situation must 
be, passed like a grim vision before me. I pictured 
a scene of misery under which my senses stagger- 
ed. I demanded to be admitted. 1 was denied, 
With frenzied strength I attempted to wrench off 
the padlock, and batter in the massy door, The 
men raised their long iron-armed poles, and threat- 
ened to strike me down, if I did not desist. 

“At that moment I heard a feeble cry. 1 looked 
up. There was my eldest daughter at one of the 
windows, drawn thither by the noise. ‘* Father! 
father!’ she exclaimed, and sunk down. I had but 
a glimpse of her countenance. Ah, me! it was as 
if I had seen her in the coffin, so pale and ghastly 
did she appear. 

“*We will let you in,’ said the men, ‘but you 
must remain in for four weeks after all shall be 
whole!’ 

“* Do with me as you please,’ I replied, * but let 
me be with my wife and children.’ 

‘“*T was admitted. None came to greet me! A 
fearful silence reigned. I stood in the hall, and 
strained my ears to catch a living sound that might 
tell me I was not standing in the sepulchre of my 
whole race. A faintness came over me. My 
limbs shook. Involuntary tears, (for I had no pow- 
er to give my thoughts the direction that might 
have produced them,) burst forth. I satdown upon 
a bench that was near, to recover myself, and gain 
fortitude for a scene I no longer doubted was pre- 
pared for me. 

“After a few moments I arose, to seek the apart- 
ment at the window, of which I had seen my 
daughter. But as I passed asmal! room that opened 
from the first landing-place, the door was open, and 
I saw my son Benjamin, a comely youth, twelve 
years old, lying dead upon a couch! I cannot say I 
loved him best, for all my children were very dear 
to me; but at that moment I thought I did. | 
threw myself upon my knees beside his body; I 
kissed his livid lips, and with my own trembling 
hands, closed his eyes, which:seemed to look upon 
me, as they had ever done, with mild affection. He 
was still warm, so [ knew life had not departed. 

“While gazing on him, I heard a soft, low step 
descending. I turned round—it was Rachel! I 
sprung towards her—I held her in a passionate em- 
brace to my almost breaking heart. My tears fell 
upon her cheek as she lay senseless in my arms— 
tears of joy, of gratitude, of hope! ‘My God! My 
God!’ I cried, ‘ blessed be thy name! I am not 
wholly wretched! I am still a husband and a fa- 
ther!’ O, my friend—it is only when we believe 
ourselves robbed of all, that the possession of a 
treasure we have not lost can overwhelm us with 
transport, amid our sorrow for what is irrevocably 
gone, 

“ My transports, alas! were soon over. Rachel 
had left Benjamin alive not half an hour before, 
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called from his side to attend our youngest daugh- 
ter, Judith, whose condition was yet more alarm- 
ing. Her delirious screams tore her away from 
her mild and patient sufferer, who complained not. 
But Judith was at rest, too! dying, as I learned, 
more like a strong man, than a tender girl of four- 
teen. Think, my friend, what a task was mine, 
when, recovering from the swoon into which the 
sight of me had thrown her, I had to lead her to the 
couch whereon now lay the lifeless form of our 
son !” 

“It must have been dreadful!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pemberton. 

“To me it was so—but with the stricken mother 
that feeling was past. ‘Poor boy!’ was all she 
said, as she looked upon him; and taking a napkin 
from her pocket, she gently wiped away the black 
froth that already began to ooze from his mouth. 
She neither wept nor sighed. 

«¢ Come,’ said she, ‘ come from danger,’ and she 
led me out of the room. ‘I rejoice for thy return, 
my Gabriel;’ she continued, * but Heaven grant I 
may not have bitter cause to grieve at it hereafter. 
It was but last night, in the midst of all my own 
heavy affliction, I silently prayed to God he might 
turn your steps from this devoted city.’ 

“ She conducted me to the department where my 
only remaining children, my son Joseph and my 
daughter Alice, were sitting like victims waiting 
for their turn to die. Joseph was supporting his 
sister, after having recovered her from the fit into 
which she had fallen at the window. The ashy 
hand of sickness had swept away all the beauty 
from her cheeks: but, as yet, neither of them had 
been attacked by the pestilence. The condition of 
Alice was merely the eflect of grief and terror. 

“T learned from Rachel that the men stationed 
outside, to watch the house night and day, were 
instructed to execute any commissions that might 
be required; to obtain food, drink, medicine, or 
other necessaries. These they deposited in the 
passage, or conveyed in at the window. I under- 
stood, also, a nurse might be obtained, tempted by a 
large sum of money; but having once entered the 
house, she would not be allowed to quit it till the 
prescribed period. Medical men, alone, uncer cer- 
tain regulations, were permitted to have ingress 
and egress. 

“Night came. I heard the dismal tolling of a 
bell, and the more dismal cry, at intervals, of ‘Bring 
out your dead! 1 looked from the window, and 
saw the red, dusky glare of the torches, carried by 
the men who belonged to the dead-cart. I per- 
ceived they stopped at aimost every house; and 
dreadful were the shrieks and wailings of those 

who were compelled thus to part with the remains 
of parents, children, kindred, without being allowed 
to follow them to the grave, to provide them witha 
coffin, or to give them any of the commonest rites 
of burial. I looked at Rachel as the lumbering 
cart came rolling heavily towards our own dwell- 
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ing. Icould not speak. She understood me; 4, 
falling upon my neck, and shedding the first tear. 
I had seen, ‘ No, Gabriel!’ she exclaimed, ¢ | cap. 
not part with them yet. To-morrow night!’ 

“ The next night came; but before the sun wey, 
down that day, my first-born, my Alice, had breath. 
ed her soul away in these arms. She must haye 
had the disease lurking in her, though we suspecte, 
it not; for in the morning she awoke with grievous 
piins in her head, her throat and tongue red as 
blood, her breathing hard, and her breath pestilen. 
tially noisome. ‘Towards noon violent convulsions 
came on, and she complained of scorching heat 
over her whole body, with such excessive soreness 
of the skin, that she could not bear the covering of 
the finest linen. I despatched one of the watchers 
outside for a doctor. 

“He came; but was satisfied with looking upon 
her at a distance: the tokens of the plague were 
too plainly visible. He pronounced her beyond the 
aid of medicine, and left her to die. My curses 
followed him as he departed ; for I was half frantic, 
and could not believe death so certain. My wife, 
who had seen the symptoms and progress of the 
disease in our children already dead, bade me, in a 
voice of stiffled anguish, ‘be resigned, for hope 
there was none!’ Almost while she spoke, my 
child’s death-shriek pierced my heart. What 
shriek it was! She was dead ! 

** My wife fell upon her knees before me; with 
uplifted hands and eyes she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, the 
great and the dreadful God!’ My son came for- 
ward silently, to raise his afflicted mother, while |, 
stupified, unable to speak or move, hugged my dear 
Alice closer to me, as if I could yet shield her from 
some horrible danger. 

“I believe I was roused from this stupor by the 
rumbling of the dead-cart at midnight, the hollow 
sound of the bell, and the hoarse, horrid cry of 
‘ Bring out your dead.’ I have never had, and 
have not now, the recollection of any thing thi 
passed di// then, from the moment my poor Rachie! 
was kneeling at my feet. I had been permitted 
too (or, for aught I know, I would do so,) to sit all 
those hours with my mournful burden in my arms; 
for when the coming of the dead-cart awakened me 
to consciousness, the corpse of Alice was still res'- f 
ing on my bosom. 

“T looked round the room. Iwasalone. My so 
was not there. Rachel was not there. A horrible 
dread came over me. I called upon them in a loud 
screaming voice. No one answered. I flung the 
body from me in a wild distraction, and ran towards 
the door, repeating franticly the names of Rachel 
and Joseph. My wife came to me, pale and tresr 
bling. She was followed by three hidous-lookin: 
men, one bearing atorch. ‘To the grave!’ said 
she, ina whisper, looking at me with a stony ex 
pression of her fixed eyes. ‘To the grave! It mus' 
be. [and Joseph have bid them.’ I covered my face 
with my hands, and only heard what was done! 
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« But why should I harrow up your feelings, my 
friend, by a recital of suflerings like these? Every 
hour, every minute, of the days I past in that 

st-house, brought with it still-increasing anguish, 
distinguished by no change of circumstance. Death 
held on his grisly revels, till there would have been 
mercy in continuing, and then he stopped. On the 
fourth day my son sickened of the plague, and 
dropped down dead before our eyes, almost without 
a token of its presence; though immediately after 
dissolution, his body broke out into fetid sores, the 
stench of which was so loathsome that we were im- 
patient for the night, and the coming of the dead-cart. 

«In vain I now implored that we might be allowed 
to remove; in vain [ offered large bribes to let us 
flee; in vain [ grew desperate, and threatened to 
force our way out at whatever hazard. A deaf ear 
was turned equally to prayers, to temptation, and 
to menaces. 
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“ At length the calamity I most dreaded overtook 
me. On the sixth night my wife’s hour of travail 
came on; and there was no human being save my- 
self near her; and—” 

For the first time Lindsay’s voice faultered, and 
he paused. 

“No!” he continued, while tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “No, no! that is too frightful! It 
drove me mad; and there comes a huge blank 
after that terriffie night, which is full of nameless 
horror! Even now I hear the voice of Rachel 
moaning in my ears, ‘ Oh, the great and the dread- 


ful God?” 


Mr. Pemberton was hardly able to offer his dying 
friend consolation ; but he did what he could; and 
two days after listening to this “ appalling history 
of a single week,” he received his parting blessing 
as he calmly expired! 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE EVENING 


STORM. 


BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON, 


“ How glorious are thy guings forth, oh God!” 


Now the high heavens are vex'd by angry storms, 
And from the heavy rolling clouds out flash 
The vivid lightnings ; while the lonely moon 
Wades wearily through mists of gathering gloom, 
‘Till, vast and black, a fearful pall is spread 

' Above the earth, that shuts out every ray 
Of silvery light: the wind-harp wakes its moan, 
And wailingly sings in the tossing boughs ; 
While deep-toned thunder shakes the vast profound 
Of the o’er-arching sky. 


The bounding billows 
Of the old hoary ocean mount on high, 
Lash'd by the mad’ning gale; and fearfully 
From surge to surge the ocean-chariot flies, 
With tatter'd sails, and masts that kiss the waves, 
‘Till proud hearts quail, and sternest brows are blanch’d 
With sickeniag horror, as the black abyss 
Yawns to receive them. "Tis the mighty hand 
Of dread Omnipotence, that spreads abroad 


The thick-ribbed curtains of terrific gloom; 

That guides the frantic steeds of the swift-winged 
And devastating tempest, as along 

The troubled deep the foaming wheels roll on, 

*Till sea and ky in wild commotion meet 

He looks through all the unfathom'd depths of space, 
And from his eye the living lightnings flash. 


The distant rolling thunder’s solemn roar 

Is but the gentle echo of that voice 

That startled the domains of ancient night; 

Called up the earth, and all the shining orbs 
That roll along the boundless blue of heaven. 


He rides upon the angry whirlwind’s wing 
That gambols o'er the city, laying low 

The towering edifice, the pride and pomp 
Of art; and tearing from their ancient beds 
The forest's giant sons; spreads ruin wild, 
And desolation, o’er the verdant plain. 
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I WOULD NOT 


LIVE ALWAY. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


I would not liye alway, where fearful alarms 

Are ever dispelling hope's beantiful charms ; 

Where the bright buds of promise that gladden our way, 
Yield up their brief life at the touch of decay. 


I would not live alway, where friendship grows old, 
And those that we cherish grow distant and cold; 
Where those that we loved in the days of our youth, 
Have lost all their fondness, affection and truth. 


I would not live alway, where temptings and sin 
Corrupt the pure fountains of pleasure within ; 
Where ignorance debases and fetters the mind, 
And sorrows its loftiest energies bind. 

Utica, N. Y. 
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I would not live alway, where sickness and pain 
In their multiplied phases unceasingly reign; 
And the soul in its agony prays for the time 

Of its mystic translation to Eden's fair clime. 


I would not live alway, where death often comes, 
And folds to his bosom our long-cheriahed ones ; 
Effaces the light of their love beaming eyes. 

And robes their pale motionless forms in his guise. 


I would not live alway, away from that world 
Where beauties are fadeless, and ever unfurled, 
Whose tenants are angels and seraphs, who sing, 
Their anthems of love to the Guardian King! 


TRAVELS. 1 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS.—CHAPTER X. 


BY MRS. 


Witiiam Haraineton Vincent was as well prin- 
cipled a young man as if he bad had no worthless re- 
lations belonging to him, and although he was him- 
self beginning to think Baden-Baden one of the most 
agreeable places he had ever visited, he was also be- 
ginning to think that it would be right and proper to 
leave it with as little delay as possible. This self-de- 
nying opinion, however, was not occasioned by any 
consciousness that he was falling in love with his lit- 
tle cousin, Bertha, more seriously than the relative 
position of their respective fathers would render wise 
or convenient; on the contrary, if he xas falling in 
love with her, he was not conscious of it at all, being 
honestly persuaded in his heart that the deep interest 
he felt for her arose solely from the forsaken loneli- 
ness of her position, joined to the affectionate memory 
he retained of her mother. He was aware, indeed, 
that she was a lovely and intelligent young creature, 
and that there was something in the unrestrained and 
confiding frankness with which she seemed to throw 
herself upon his cousinly protection, which was touch- 
ing and endearing in no common degree. And he 
was also aware that her fortune would be such as to 
entitle her to marry in a way to place her in a station 
exceedingly different from that of the wife of the son 
of aruined gamester. True it was that, although on- 
ly a first cousin, once removed, he stood starred in the 
baronetage as heir to the title and large entailed es- 
tates of Bertha’s father. But that father was still almost 
a young man ; he was now a widower, and had given 
both his father and himself quite sufficient indications 
of his hostile feelings towards them, to make it scarce- 
ly a matter of doubt that he would marry again as 
speedily as possible, if only in the hope of obtaining 
an heir less distasteful to him. The idea of gaining 
the affections of his young cousin had, therefore, only 
entered his head as a thing most scrupulously and 
cautiously to be avoided. He was by no means in- 
sensible to the fact that she disliked the people she 
was with, and he attributed, very justly, a considerable 
portion of the pleasure she so evidently took in his so- 
ciety, and the strong measures she adopted to make it 
evident that she considered him as her natural protect- 
or, as the result. And thus, feeling an honest confi- 
derce in himself, and a most sincere conviction that 
the friendship so pleasantly springing up between 
them could bring no danger of any kind to her, he 
permitted himself with a safe conscience to enjoy it; 
and enjoy it he certainly did, to a degree that made 
his suddenly determining to quit Baden, an act of 
great self-denial. 

But there was something in the style and manner 
in which Lord Lynberry and Miss Maria Roberts 
treated each other which began very seriously to alarm 
him. His young pupil had many good qualities, but 
he was hot-headed and impetuous, and his vehement 
admiration for beauty was so little concealed, that his 
tutor might have been living during the seven or eight 
months they had been together in a state of constant 


TROLLOPE. 


alarm from the expectation of his eloping with some 
fair one or other, had not the constant inconstancy o{ 
his youthful lordship reassured him, and converted his 
reiterated confessions and protestations of everlasting 
attachment into a source of more amusement than 
anxiety. But Vincent had never seen his young friend 
entangled before in such a web as that which the ten- 
der Maria appeared to have thrown over him; he knew 
not what to think of it, yet felt that he should have no 
great right to be surprised if, at any moment of the 
day or night, he were to hear that his young charge 
had, by the aid of a team of post-horses, set off with 
Miss Maria Roberts for the nearest spot where it 
would be possible for them to unite their fortunes for 
life. This was a consummation so very devoutly to 
be deprecated, that poor Vincent, with his habitual ab. 
negation of all selfish feelings, determined upon an- 
nouncing to Lord Lynberry his intention of immedi- 
ately proceeding to Rome, between which city and 
Naples, it was the wish of Lord Southtown that his 
son should divide the ensuing winter. 


The time that the really anxious young tutor had 
fixed upon for communicating the resolution he had 
taken was the hour of breakfast, at the interval of five 
days from the eventful ball at which the fickle lordling 
had made the transfer of his heart from Miss Bertha 
Harrington to Miss Maria Roberts. Vincent, as usual, 
was the first in the breakfast room, but Lord Lynberry 
came whistling into it not long after him, and as the 
tutor contemplated his very youthful aspect, he trem- 
bled to think how great a degree of responsibility must 
inevitably attach to himself, both in the eyes of the pa- 
rent and of the world in general, if he permitted him 
to return to his native country as the husband of the 
fair but faust Maria. 

“ Well, my dear Lynberry,” began the tutor, when 
the coffee and eggs had been handed about between 
them for a few minutes, “ well! do you not think that 
we have almost had enough of Baden-Baden ?” 

“Thou art mad to say so!” returned the young 
man, in high tragedy tone. “ Enough of Baden! 
Enough of my lovely, my adored Maria? Vincent! 
thou must know me for a man of very patient mood, 
or thou wouldst not tempt my choler so dezperately— 
no, not for thy life.” 

“ Good faith, my lord, I have no intention of tempt- 
ing your choler, at all,” replied Vincent, laughing, 
“but you know, I believe, that I act under orders, and 
if I have blundered not in the reading of them, it is 
about time for us to turn our faces towards Italy. 

“« Willingly, my good friend, provided always thst 
my face, let it be turned which way it will, shall be 
so placed as to enable me to fix my eyes upon the idol 
of my affections.” 

Vincent looked grave, and remained silent, not very 
well knowing whether it would be most wise or least 
so, to lead the impetuous young gentleman to explain 
himself so clearly as to permit of a serious remol- 
strance in return. While thus absorbed in reverie, 
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the anxious tutor kept his eyes fixed on his coffee-cup ; 
had he looked up and encountered the glance of his 
pupil, he would have seen an expression in it that 
would have puzzled him. 
tinizing and comic, and as far removed as possible 
from what Vincent would have expected to meet had 
he taken the courage to look at him. 

“Well, Vincent,” exclaimed Lord Lynberry, at 
length, * what are you thinking about?” 

“I am thinking, my lord, that I have a painful duty 
to perferm; but that, painful or not, I must and will 
perform it to the best of my judgment and power. 
Confess, my lord, that you already understand what I 
mean, and that your conscience tells you in what di- 
rection my duty lies.” 

“ My conscience, Mr. Vincent,” replied Lord Lyn- 
berry, with rather more gravity than was usual to him. 
«| doubt a little, my dear sir, whether at this moment 
it be not your conscience rather than mine, which, if 
properly awakened, might assist most effectually in 
enabling us to understand each other.” 

“As how, Lord Lynberry !” said the tutor. 
“As thus, Mr. Vincent,” replied the pupil. 


The glance was both scru- 


“6 My 
perspicuity, though not my conscience, leads me to 
divine that the sort of lecture you appear to have been 
preparing for me relates to my devoted attentions of- 
fered at the shrine of the transcendant Miss Maria 
Roberts. Is it not so, sir ?”’ 

“ And if it be, my lord?” returned Vincent, looking 
at him with some degree of suprise. 

“ Why then if it be, Mr. Vincent, your conscience 
ought to tell you that you have done your pupil and 
your friend less than justice in supposing that your as- 
sistance was wanting to save him from being entan- 
gled for life in the chains of such a charmer as Miss 
Maria. Out upon you, Vincent! I give you cause 
enough, and free permission to boot, to accuse me of a 
thousand jackanape tricks, that do but small credit to 
my wisdom; but I know not, Vincent, what thought 
or feeling ever escaped from me in my graver moments, 
which can justisfy you in suspecting that I want your 
assistance to save me from the peril of becoming Miss 
Maria Roberts’ husband.” 

This was spoken with feeling as well as gravity, 
and Mr. Vincent instantly felt that he deserved the 
rebuke, and as instantly acknowledged it. 

“Forgive me, my dear Lynberry,” he said, “ for- 
give the injustice 1 have done to your taste, in favor 
of the deep anxiety I feel for your happiness. Had I 
not been your tutor, and had I not had my fears 
awakened to a sort of morbid sensibility by the respon- 
sibility attached to the situation, I do not believe that 
lever should have suspected you of falling in love with 
Miss Maria Roberts. And yet, Lynberry, though my 
tender concern for your matrimonial projects in this 
instance may have been somewhat supererogatory, do 
you not think I should do right to lecture you a little 
on the sinfulness of the false hopes to which you are 
giving birth in the bosom of the young lady ?” 

‘Do so, by all means, my dear Mr. Tutor, if you 
believe yourself called to the task by the voice of duty ; 
but you must excuse me, if, while I listen to you, 
which of course I shall de with all possible respect, 
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you must excuse me, I say, if I congratulate myself a 
little upon my own superior knowledge of the human 
heart; for I presume, when you talk of Mis Maria’s 
hopes, you mean her tender hopes of having her fond 
affection for me returned, and not of her ambitious 
hopes of coaxing me into putting my honored mother's 
coronet upon her head ?”’ 

Vincent gazed at his young pupil with very consid- 
erable satisfaction as he said this, but with consider- 
able surprise also, and then laughingly exclaimed, 


* Oh, excellent young man! 
How much more older art thou than thy looks! 


You have relieved me from an immense load, Lyn- 
berry, both present and future. I shall not easily 
again take fright about you; and as to the fast young 
ladies, as Montgomery calls them, I believe that I 
must be contented to let them tke of them- 
selves.” 


care 


* Which they will do according to the fashion of 
their tribe, very assiduously, assuming the credit of 
having enslaved a visceunt, if they gain nothing else. 
Set your heart at rest, good Vincent, and let them la- 
bor in their vocation, as it is their nature to do. 
They would have to thank you for small mercies if 
you took them out of it. But I declare to you, Vin- 
cent, that the enthusiastic admiration I avowed to you 
for Miss Harrington was not of the same fashion and 
fabric as that inspired by Miss Maria. But I am 
strongly tempted, Vincent, tutor as you are, to lec- 
ture you a little in my turn, and you ought to pay the 
more attention to my preaching, because it is not, as 
as you will perceive from the nature of it, the result 
of jealousy. And first I will tell you, as an offering 
to your cousinly feelings, that, amidst all the band of 
adorables before whom my susceptible heart has 
bowed, Miss Harrington is the only one to whom I 
should never have taken the liberty of making love, 
without hoping, as the old ladies say, that something 
might come of it. But I had just sense enough to 
perceive in the course of a very few hours, that I 
might just as well fall in love with the moon; so I ju- 
diciously said to my heart, * halt,’ and, obedient to the 
command, from being perhaps so very completely hope- 
less, the said heart did halt, and having taken one long 
breath, wheeled about, and then set off to engage in a 
mock fight in rather a different dirgction. Vhe scheme 
has answered perfectly, and | am now not only quite 
convalescent myself, but in a condition to bestow some 
little care and attention on the safety and welfare of 
my fellow-creatures ; and you, Mr. William Harring- 
ton Vincent, are the first to whom I feel disposed to 
address a little advice. My reverence for you is so 
great, generated of course by our relative positions, 
that I am quite ready to believe you totally and alto- 
gether above the contemptible weakness of falling in 
love yourself; but, notwithstanding your advanced 
age, sir tutor, I do suspect that your young cousin, so 
utterly insensible to the adoration I was so perfectly 
ready to offer her, is falling, or rather has fallen over 
head and ears in love with you—who have perhaps 
never offered her any adoration at all; and if this be 
so, there may be good and ouflicient reasons for our 
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leaving Baden, Vincent, without reckoning any peril 
from the risk of my marrying the enchanting’ Rob- 


erts.” 


‘¢ That you have formed a tolerably just estimate of 
the state of Miss Maria Roberts’ heart, Lynberry, is 
very likely, I think,” replied Vincent, in a tone of 
very particular calmness, “but you must excuse me 
if I venture to doubt your power of reading all other 
young ladies’ hearts as accurately as you have done 
hers. The character of my young cousin, for in- 
stance, is one that I confess I think it would be by no 
means easy to read, and, had I not thought so before, 
the complete blunder you have make respecting the 
nature of her feelings for me might convince me‘ of it. 
Believe me, my dear Lynberry, the only interest I 
have in her eyes is that of a relation and natural pro- 
tector, the want of which she feels, I am sorry to say, 
with most painful acuteness. You must perceive by my 
manner, that I not only take the observation you have 
made in good part, but that, unfounded and blunder- 
ing as it is, I give you perfect credit for sincerity and 
friendly feeling in making it; and on your part you 
will, I am sure, give me equal credit for sincerity when 
I assure you that you have been wholly mistaken. 
So now, I think, we may both stay at Baden as long 
as we like, having by our mutual openness convinced 
each other that there can be no danger for any one in 
our doing so.” 

‘So be it,” said Lord Lynberry, rising, “ I like the 
place prodigiously.” 

The two young men then parted, very tolerably 
well satisfied with each other, and each enjoying the 
comfortable persuasion that he might go on in the 
pleasant path he was in, without any fear that it would 
lead him wrong. 


And the elegant Montgomery ? was his devotion to 
the captivating Miss Agatha of the same nature as 
that of his younger friend for the captivating Miss 
Maria? ‘The following extract from a letter which he 
put into the Baden-Baden post about this time, ad- 
dressed to a certain Lady Charlotte Polfston, may an- 
swer the question satisfactorily :— 


‘¢ You are unjust, dear Charlotte; I have acknow- 
ledged and submitted to the necessity of delaying our 
marriage till you are of age, as mildly and meekly as 
you could do yourself, and I suppose you did not ex- 
pect that I should listen to the perfectly unexpected 
reasonings which induced us to do so by any particu- 
larly rapturous form of thanksgiving—did you? ‘The 
only syllable like complaint which I have uttered, 
since the lawyers, with such nice perspicuity, pointed 
out the reasons for this delay, was when your aunt, 
with so much exemplary and unshrinking candor, 
obligingly informed me that she particularly wished 
me to go abroad during the odious ten months that [ 
am to wait for you, like a second Jacob. I believe I 
did then burst forth a little, yet here Iam, not so much, 
as you know well enough, to please your rich aunt, as 
to comply with the fastidious delicacy of her exigeante 
niece. Yet now you have actually the ingratitude to 
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reproach me, because, forsooth, you perceive by my 
letters that I should like better to return to England 
than go on to Rome. 

“ Yes, Charlotte, you are unjust, and, as a proof of 
this, I beg to assure you that at the very time I je. 
ceived your letter, 1 was as busily engaged as a man 
could well be in making love. It is perfectly true, 
Lady Charlotte, and, though possibly I may think 
that you deserve to be made a little jealous, as a pun- 
ishment for your severity to me, I give you my hono; 
that Iam not led to make this disclosure from any 
wish to inflict this painful emotion upon you, but 
solely to prove to you the perfect openness and sincer- 
ity of my character. I wish you were here to see her 
and to see me. I donot say this because I want to 
see you; no, really, I do not mean that. [ think it 
and say it because it would give me great pleasure to 
see her sketched into your book of ‘historical reminis- 
cences.’ 

“ She is a very pretty looking girl, I assure you; 
this is perfectly true ; but this, I fairly confess, is in 
my eyes her least attraction. No! it is her elegance, 
her grace, her fashion, which have rendered her irre. 
sistible in my eyes. Where she was born and bred | 
know not exactly, somewhere in or about London, | 
believe ; but to witness the effect of the perfect con- 
viction which has come upon her, that her having 
crossed the channel has levelled every species of in- 
equality between her citizen-race and the aristocracy 
of Europe in general, and England in particular, is, 
without any exception the highest comedy in real life, 
that I have ever yet had the good fortune to look upon. 
As to my not making love to her, Charlotte, it would 
be as impossible as the not inhaling air when 
in the act of breathing. I do make love to her, Lady 
Charlotte, and let my sincerity in avowing the sin 
atone for its commission. Do not fancy, however, 
that the sweet creature’s peace of mind is likely to be 
endangered by my tender attentions; be very sure 
that no such danger exists. My engagement to you 
is as notorious as the papers can make it, and there 
are many here who know how I am situated as well 
as I do myself. However, I have not trusted to this, 
but have delicately hinted to this charming specimen 
of poor England’s travelling aristocracy, that, sensible 
as I had unfortunately become of her superior attrac- 
tions, I was unhappily bound by an engagement which 
prevented my laying myself at her feet. And how do 
you think the darling answered me? By sorrow and 
despair !—by dignity and repulsion?—by reproaches 
and contempt? Nothing like it, my dear friend. 
Her reply, as nearly as I can remember it, was in 
these words : 

“¢T well know, Mr. Montgomery, that, among per- 
sons in our class of life, the heart cannot always be 
listened to in affairs of marriage; but let us thank 
Heaven, that, on the continent at least, there is an 
emancipation of sentiment, which in a great degree 
neutralizes the misery produced by enforced ties. 


The pleasure of travelling are great, doubtless, to per 


sons of refined taste; but its uses are greater still, for 


it enables them to throw aside the absurd prejudices of 


insular education, and to feel that the higher classes ©! 
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society ought to be in a very great measure released 
from them.’ 

«“ There, my Lady Charlotte, is a specimen of the 
jiffusion of useful knowledge! but build not any false 
theories upon this. I most assuredly hope to take 
you abroad with me next year, but no part of this spe- 
cies of new light is at all likely to reach you. Ido 
not, however, ascribe any mystical power to your rank, 
or mine either, as a shield against the easy morality of 
the continent—I have no such stuff in my thoughts, I 
assure you; but, if you think it would induce your 
aunt to arrive at the conclusion that I had better re- 
turn to England, I will give you leave to paint my 
firtation in any color you please.” 


oe * 7 * * * 


Mr. Montgomery’s statement, as given above, of 
what had passed between himself and Agatha, was 
perfectly correct ; and most perfectly true, also, was 
his observation that there was something exceedingly 
like madness in the state of mind of that enthusiastic 
young lady. Certain it is, however, that, till her arrival 
at Baden, the r1n& phrensy which had taken possession 
of her was not without the very usual symptom, com- 
mon to young ladies of her class, of fancying that 
every single man who spoke to them might be con- 
verted, with proper skill and good management, into 
that necessary, or at any rate very convenient com- 
modity, called a husband ; and such was assuredly her 
first thought when making the acquaintance of Mr, 
Montgomery. But Lord Lynberry told her sister that 
his handsome friend was engaged to be married to a 
lady in England, and though the report was a shock 
to her, it came accompanied with such confirmation of 
his being a man of fashion—for Lord Lynberry had 
mentioned the rank of the lady—that her wish for his 
acquaintance was rather increased than diminished hy 
i Some hope, some slight, vague hope there might 
be, perhaps, that her charms might detach him from 
the noble lady to whom he was affianced, but no such 
hope, if it existed at all, was so greatly less important 
to her than the dearer and more present one of having 
her name united with his as that of the lady he most 
admired at the baths, that, as the latter grew and pros- 
pered, the former dwindled and died away, partly un- 
der the influence of the avowal he himself made to 
her, but still more under that of the powerful feeling 
that she cared not a farthing whose husband he might 
‘ein years to come, provided that, at the present 
moment, she had the glory of leading him captive be- 
fore the eyes of all the fair and noble ladies, and all 
the “first-rate fashionable” gentlemen assembled at 
Baden, This was a great step in the young lady’s 
progress towards deserving the epithet of ‘* fust.’’ 
She enjoyed the gratification of fancying that let who 
vould, in future years, fill the domestic English situa- 
ton of mistress of his house, she in the delightful pre- 
‘ent, filled that of mistress of his heart—a persuasion 
which gratified her in a thousand ways. Neverthe- 
ss, even this gratification was nothing in comparison 
that arising from the conviction that all the noble 
‘yes, both male and female, which constituted the 
‘ight congress of Baden-Baden, took cognizance of 
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the all-important fact that the most elegant man in the 
society made her the object of his most particular at- 
tentions. If any ruin of any kind threatened her, this 
was the source of it; not any weakness of the heart; 
and, although the conduct of the lively, thoughtless 
Montgomery towards her was any thing but defensi- 
ble, its turpitude was of a very different order from 
that of a man exerting all the powers of pleasing be- 
stowed upon him by Heaven, for the purpose of amus- 
ing himself during a moment, by rendering wretched 
for life a creature whose worst fault, perhaps, was the 
loving him better than herself. 


* * . * io . 


Maria’s case was a different one. She really was a 
pretty girl, and believing herself a great deal prettier, 
and feeling convinced that a series of lucky accidents 
had placed her quite in the very highest rank of society, 
she determined to profit by these great advantages, and 
make a splendid match. Though she did not exact- 
ly perceive all that passed in the mind of the young 
Lord Lynberry, she had become quite aware that he 
liked to be made love to. It was to this peculiarity 
in his lordship’s temperament that she owed her tri- 
umph over Bertha Harrington, and it was in conse- 
quence of feeling assured of this fact that she fell im- 
mediately deeply in love with Lord Lynberry, and, 
had a keener wit than Lord Lynberry’s been at work 
to watch her, a great deal of very fair amusement 
might have been elicited by noting all the little trick- 
eries with which she played her part. She had her 
gay fits and her pensive fits, each so well calculated 
to set off the other! and if his lordship, by accident, 
chanced to express any thing approaching an opinion, 
did not her whole being, heart, intellect, and soul im- 
bibe it? Did it not pervade every feeling and pur- 
pose of her existence’? Did a flower receive a passing 
word of praise from his beloved voice—was there any 
other flower under the wide vault of heaven which 
she could care to cherish in her bosom, or adorn her 
flowing locks withal? His lordship preferred green 
tea, She knew not how it was, but somehow or other 
she had begun to find out that if there was in the 
world something that she hated worse than every thing 
else, it was black tea. In short, it was not her fault 
if in him she did not live and move and have her be- 
ing. And thus things went on for another month or 
so, the Roberts family decidely becoming more obnox- 
ious to observation every day, and, in their own esti- 
mation, at least, more celebrated for their don ton, 
high fashion, ard unquestionable superiority in every 
thing desirable, to every body else in the place. 
There were a few Russian ladies, with magnificent 
diamonds and prodigiously high titles, with whom 
they became quite intimate, and in whose charming 
society, and that of an equal number of their highly 
distinguished military friends, they enjoyed many 
very delightful excursions, Mr. Montgomery and Lord 
Lynberry never failing to join them. On some of 
these occasions the high-born and highly-married 
Princess of Fuskymuskoff, a beauty of some years 
standing, and not wholly unknown at any continental 
court, very graciously consented to enact the part:of 
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chaperone to the whole party, poor Mrs. Roberts not 
being able conveniently to ride a donkey, and not 
wishing to walk as far as some of their pic-nickings 
carried them. In a few other instances they had made 
acquaintance with ladies who, like themselves, were 
in the habit of frequenting the rooms and the public 
walks, but by degrees these, most of them being slow 
English, were dropped again. 

One trifling uneasiness presented itself during these 
halcyon days to the mind of Mrs. Roberts, which arose 
from perceiving that her intended daughter-in-law not 
only avoided, habitually, and as a matter of established 
custom, every sort of intercourse with her intended 
husband, but that moreover her intimacy with Mr. 
Vincent went on increasing in so very remarkable a 
manner that she could not help thinking it might 
come to something, notwithstanding Edward’s as- 
surance that he did not care a sixpence for it, and 
that he perfectly well knew how to make Bertha Har- 
rington his wife, let Mr. Vincent like it or not. It 
was a comfort, certainly ; to hear him say this, never- 
theless, as it did not quite satisfy her, she determined 
to speak to Bertha herself; not indeed on the subject 
of Edward—she did not think it quite time for that, 
but on the subject of Mr. Vincent, whose familiar man- 
ner of talking and walking with ber might be truly 
stated as having occasioned considerable anxiety to 
the young lady’s self-constituted guardian. ‘To this 
remonstrance Bertha listened without the least ap- 
pearance of impatience, and even waited, when Mrs. 
Roberts had ceased speaking, to see if she had any 
more to say before she answered her, and when that 
lady added, ‘* Well, my dear, what have you got to 
say to me about it?” she replied, 

“ Very little, madam. Indeed I doubt if it would 
not be better to say nothing.” 

“No, pray, my dear, don’t say that?” returned 
Mrs. Roberts, rather reprovingly. ‘“ Young people, 
you know, should always speak when they are spoken 
to; it is one of the very first rules that are taught. I 
am sure you must remember it, my dear.” 

‘* Then I will say, madam, that being, from unfor- 
tunate circumstances, placed at a distance from my 
nearest natural protectors, I profit with great thank ful- 
ness of the accidental presence of one who is sufli- 
ciently near to mein blood to make his friendship as 
valuable as it is agreeable.” 

“ Well, my dear, I suppose it is all very natural 
that you should think so; but it don’t follow, you 
know, that those who are older and wiser should think 
just exactly the same,” said Mrs. Roberts, assuming a 
good deal of dignity in her voice and manner, “ and I 
hope you wiil please to remember who it is who is 
speaking to you, when I say that in my opinion it 
would be much more proper if you did not walk and 
talk quite so freely with this Mr. Vincent, who, after 
all, is but a tutor, you know, if he was twenty times 
your cousin.” 

“So well, Mrs. Roberts, do I remember who it is 
that speaks to me,” replied the young lady, ‘and 
how perfectly tnauthorized is every word which you 
have taken the liberty to say, that, unless I receive 
your promise never again to intrude any observations 





upon an intimacy—the cause and origin of which 
must of necessity be totally unknown to you—unless | 
receive this promise, madam, I shall immediately pros 
fit by the intimacy you kave observed, for the purpose 
of obtaining advice from the only quarter whence | 
can at present seek it, as to the best manner of quit. 
ting a situation which has become disagreeable to 
me.” 

“ My darling child! what can you be thinking of ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, becoming exceedingly red, 
“Asif you did not know, my dearest Bertha, that the 
slightest word from you was always enough to make 
me do every thing you wish! And besides, I have 
that perfect confidence in you, my dear girl, that your 
merely saying, as you seem to do now, that there are 
good and proper reasons for your being so intimate 
with your cousin, would be quite enough to preven 
my saying any thing more to prevent it—to say no. 
thing of my fondness for you, which of itself would be 
quite enough to prevent my ever alluding a second 
lime to any thing that gave you pain.” 

Miss Harrington bowed rather stiffly in return ty 
this affectionate speech, and walked out of the room. 

Nevertheless, though she had so unexpectedly 
found a near and dear friend in her cousin, and 
though a mind of more than common courage enabled 
her to protect herself, in some degree, from the as 
sumed guardianship of the unsuitable associates among 
whom she had been thrown, notwithstanding all this, 
her situation was, in truth, most pitiable. Her deep 
dislike to every individual of the family of which she 
had so strangely become a member seemed to increase 
with every hour that was added to the length of their 
acquaintance; for towards Mr. Roberts, though less 
detestably absurd than the rest of the family, she 
could feel no esteem. The weakness with which he 
yielded in all things to the ill-disguised tyranny of 
wife, daughters, and son, was, in her opinion, too de- 
grading even to excite pity—contempt was the gen- 
tlest feeling she had to bestow upon him ; and towards 
the rest of the family her feelings of dis'ike were 
stronger still. And yet, though she kept them in 
some sort of awe of her, by their sordid fears of losing 
the money she brought, she was far, oh! very fir 
from feeling that it was possible for her to leave 
them, 


Towards the close of this first delightful month a 
Baden-Baden, poor Mrs. Roberts found her adimiravle 
talents for managing the financial concerns of hie 
family rather severely called upon in many ways. 0 
the first place, the eloquent and unanswerable reas 
ings of her son and daughters, the power of whic), 
upon her mind, seemed daily to increase, had prove 
to her, beyond the power of contradiction, that not 
only ail their pleasure for the present, but the great 
portion of their happiness and prosperity during the’ 
future lives, depended upon their dining at the /«’ 
d’ hote with the favorite fust party, to which they 
now appeared to belong by prescriptive right, {ov 
days out of every week. Now this, although Lor 
Lynberry, Mr. Montgomery, and the two noble frien’s 
of the Russian princesses, invariably paid for all te 
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champagne and extra wines which were consumed 
(neither Mr. Roberts nor his son Edward ever appear- 
ing sufficiently acquainted with the manners of the 
place to be at all aware of what was going on ) not- 
withstanding that these greatly-prized and various ad- 
vantages were obtained gratis, Mrs. Roberts found 
that the paying ready money for the half-dozen chairs 
so frequently engaged for the use of herself and her 
family, was exceedingly troublesome, to say the least 
of it; and besides this, the intervening days generally 
brought a good deal of extra expense with them in 
the way of preparing for pic-nics. True, again, the 
wine was always furnished by the same gent'emen ; 
but, even in Germany, hams, chickens, turkeys, 
tongues, lamb, salads, craw-fish, and fruits, cost some- 
thing, though not so much, “ thank Heaven!” Mrs. 
Roberts observed, ‘*as they did in Leadenhall-mar- 
ket.” Yet still they did cost something, and so much, 
in fact, that, had not a very convenient large poultry 
farmer, willing to sell produce to English my dords, on 
credit, been happily discovered, with an obliging 
butcher and Italian warehouseman acting on the same 
principles, the inconvenience would have been consid- 
erable. As it was, however, the victualling depart- 
ment went merrily on, and many were the fast din- 
ners eaten within the sober shades of the Black Forest 
during that delightful season. Although there was, 
for the most part, a good deal of sympathy and happy 
community of feeling among the members of the Rob- 
erts family on the subject of all these fétes and festi- 
vals, there were occasions on whicl: the daily improv- 
ing Edward seemed inclined to assert the rights of in- 
dependent manhood, and to estrange himself from the 
rest of the party. He had in truth, made an attempt 
to introduce his admired, or, as he called her, his 
adored Madame de Marquemont, to the society of his 
family and their elegant friends ; but this attempt was 
effectually checked by that lady herself, who confessed 
to him, amidst a great deal of very touching agitation, 
that she was growing conscious of feelings towards 
him which she could not endure to expose to the scru- 
tiny of either curious or indifferent eyes. I scarcely 
need say that such a reason as this could not be com- 
bated, and it therefore followed, as a matter of course, 
that Edward was not alwaye, or even often, of the pic- 
nic parties, a privation which his mother endured the 
belier, as it exonerated him from the bore of contrib- 
uting his contingent to the fees for sight-seeing, horse- 
holding, and the like, which such excursions are sure 
to bring with them. By degrees, too, Mrs. Roberts 
discovered that it would be more convenient, for the 
same reason, to have his father absent likewise, and 
then came the amiable feeling that it would be very 
kind if she staid at home herself to dine with him. 
This made it quite unnecessary to send a large basket, 
and the excessive liberality of the Princess Fusky- 
muskoff, who thus became chaperone of the party, 
soon made it quite unncecessary to send any basket 
at all, and from this time forward the pic-nics gained 
upon the table d’ hote, so that a week seldom passed 
without four of these excursions being arranged. 
During the first half-dozen parties of this kind, Ber- 
tha, notwithstanding all her sorrows, enjoyed herself 
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exceedingly. She had new landscapes to look upon, 
new sketches to make, and her well-beloved courin 
William at her side to take care of her, and to make 
every thing look still fairer than it was. But somehow 
or other, Mr. Vincent did not like these pic-nie parties 
quite so well as his young cousin. It was not that he 
felt himself unhappy, either, for he certainly enjoyed 
the scenery, admired Bertha’s power of rapid sketch- 
ing exceedingly, and appeared to like the walking 
about with her in search of subjects, and the sitting 
down beside her while she executed them, very much, 
Yet, nevertheless, he said to her one evening after 
their return from one of these excursions which she 
thought the most agreeable they bad yet taken, “I am 
afraid, Bertha, that you will think me a very tyrauni- 
cal sort of cousin, for 1 am going to desire you not to 
do what I believe you like doing better than any other 
thing within your reach at present. I want you to 
promise me that you will not go to any more of those 
pic-nic parties,” 

“Ob! if that be all, I can promise it with perfect 
readiness, I enjy seeing the beautiful country, and I 
enjoy drawing in the open air, with you at my elbow 
to tell me when I am right and when I am wrong— 
but, cousin William, I know perfectly well that you 
would not make this request, or any other, without 
having good and sufficient reasons for it.” 

*-T thank you, dear Bertha, for your confidence in 
me—and I thank you the more because you do not 
ask for my reasons, which, to say truth, I should not 
be very well able to give explicitly. 1 certainly know 
very little, either for or against these Russian people, 
but yet I think I am only doing what is right in wish- 
ing you not to join any more in their gay doings. I 
heard them talking yesterday of sending a band of 
wind instruments to some place in the forest, where 
they said there was a level turf that would do to waltz 
upon. 
fectly unobjectionable among intimate friends and ac- 


Now all this might be very pleasant, and per- 
quaintances. But the very fact that we do not really 
know any thing about these people is, in my opinion, 
quite reason sufficient to render it objectionable for 
Miss Harrington to be thrown into such very familiar 
association with them.” 

“Then Miss Harrington will associate with them 
no more,” replied Bertha, smiling; “ or, at least, not in 
such a sort as will involve any species of familiarity.” 

And Bertha kept her word, in spite of the Véry 
strongest hints that Mrs, Roberts could venture to give 
about its not being right for young people to affect 
singularity, and separate themselves from their young 
companions, particularly when they might have the 
great advantage of being chaperoned by a princess. 

In the first instance, it is probable that Mrs. Roberts’ 
objection to Bertha staying at home, arose from the 
being obliged to provide dinner for her, the ¢ete-a-tele 
repasts of Mr. Roberts and his lady being upon a very 
small scale indeed; but a very strong additional ob- 
jection soon became obvious to her, although she dared 
not make any open remonstrance on the subject; for 
Mrs. Roberts had quite given up her notion that Ber- 
tha was an idiot, though she still thought her the very 
stupidest girl she had ever known, but she thought 
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that this dullness was mixed with a monstrous deal of 
self-willed obstinacy, which might lead her any day, 
if she got into an ill humor, to write to her father, for 
the purpose of asking him to let her come home. This 
new objection to Bertha’s constant refusal to join the 
pic-nics arose from the manner in which her afternoons 
and evenings were passed at home. When the Rob- 
erts family had been first blessed with the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Lynberry, Mrs. Roberts had, in the most 
cordial manner, expressed both to the young man and 
his tutor her hope that they would make her pleasant 
balcony room as useful as if it were their own; and, 
at any rate, that they would always come and take 
their tea with her. Their doing so, when nothing 
else was going on to prevent it, had become quite a 
habit, and it was one of which Mr. Vincent profitted 
without scruple now, treating Bertha precisely as if 
she had been a younger sister, bringing such bocks as 
he wished her to read, and assisting her in her study 
of German with all the steady perseverance of a pro- 
fessional instructor. 

“This will never do, Edward,” said the alarmed lady 
to her son, eagerly seizing a momentary tfete-a-tete 
that she caught with him one morning before break- 
fast. “If you can believe that such a girl as Bertha, 
growing prettier and prettier every day, and sucha 
young fellow as Vincent, can go on in the way they 
do without making love, if you can believe it, I can’t.” 

** How you do delight to plague me about that girl, 
ma’am,” replied the young man, continuing his search 
in the table drawer for a lost glove; “and how many 
more times will it be necessary for me to tell you, that 
I don’t care the tenth part of a penny whether she fall 
in love with Mr. Tutor Vincent or not.” 

“Then if you don’t care, sir, I do,” replied his 
mother with more anger than she had ever evinced to- 
wards him during the course of his whole life, ‘and how 
many times will it be necessary for me to tell you, I 
wonder, that without her fortune we are one and all of 
us likely to prolong our residence on the Continent 
by being locked up ina gacl. Your father says that 
he can’t get at a single penny of principal money with- 
out a most horrible Joss, and what is worse still, both 
to him and to me too, it can’t be done without expos- 
ing whatever little mistakes we have made about prices 
abroad to that nasty low fellow that manages the old 
banking concern. Think, then, what it must be to 
mes#idward, to hear you speak in this light, careless 
way, about the only thing that there seems left in the 
wide world to save us! Your father says that he can’t 
give me another shilling for the next month without 
actually borrowing it or taking it up. And I don’t 
believe that there is a shop in the town where we don’t 
owe something.” 

“T dare say not, ma’am,” replied the young man, 
taking out a small pocket-comb, and currying his little 
moustache in the glass, “I can answer for-a good 
many of them myself. The taking this great house 
has proved very convenient in that respect, and so has 
our intimacy with Lynberry and Montgomery. They 
have both of them more money, lucky dogs, than they 
know what to do with—for they neither of them play 
—every body knows that, so their credit is first-rate.” 


THE ROBERTSES 


o- @= acer se vee ced 


ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


“ But what has that to do, Edward, with your inay. 
rying Bertha Harrington? For mercy’s sake speak to 
me like a reasonable being! What has that to (jp 
with your marrying Bertha Harrington ?” 

“It has a great deal to do with it, ma’am. It wi) 
enable me to go on and keep moving till the proper 
time comes for me to take her.” 

“ Gracious goodness! how you talk, Edward! jt j, 
really enough to drive one wild. Take her, indeed! 


I should like to know what good it will be to take her 
when she is the wife of another man? and so she wil 
be if you do not look about a little.” 

“Mother!” said the young man, raising his voice, 
“let me tell you once for all, that I will not be plagued 
about this odious girl before it is necessary. 


At this 
moment I not only hate her, but am passionately in 
love with another woman, and I will not have my hap. 
piness interfered with, That I must have her money, 
I know as well as you do, and have it I will, ma’am, 
you may depend upon it.” 

“But my dear boy, this is dreadfully wild talk, 
You can’t rob her of her money ; you can’t take it out 
of her pocket, Edward.” 

“ No, mother, I intend to take it, pocket and all. 
But it must be done at my own time, and in my own 
way.” 

His mother gazed at him with a look half-puzzled, 
half-admiring. 

“Oh Edward!” said she, “I do think, considering 
what a mother I have been to you, that you might take 
me into your confidence, and tell me exactly what you 
mean:” 

“© Well, ma’am, I will,” he replied, ** provided you 
will give me your promise not to tell my father, nor, 
indeed, any one else. I may, perhaps, want a little of 
your assistance when the time comes, so it is as well 
that you should know it. But remember! you must 
swear to mention it to no one.” 

“ Well, Edward, well, I swear.” 

“Then I will tell you,” replied her son, “but upon my 
soul not even the winds must hear it,” and, leaving 
the glass, pocketing his little comb at the same instant, 
he came close to his mother, and whispered something 
in her ear. 

The color mounted to her face, and she shook her 
head, but she smiled, and betrayed no token of displea- 
sure, though for a moment or two she remained per- 
fectly silent. At length she said, “ But it will require 
money, my dear fellow, where will you be able to get 
ready money from ?” 

“ Where I have got it from before,ma’am. Do you 
really suppose, mother, that I can go on in sucha 
place as this with nothing but the odd dollars and 
francs that I squeeze out of you? You are monstrous 
ly mistaken if you do. Lynberry, ma’am, will lend 
me whatever money I want.” 

“ Lynberry!” exclaimed the delighted mother, in a 
perfect ecstacy of hope and joy. “ Lynberry ? is it 
possible that that dear creature, Lynberry, has Jent you 
money, Edward? Then, thank heaven! I am right, 
as, I must say, I generaily find that am. Lynberry 
is in love with Maria, my dear Edward. No young 
man lends money, you may depend upon it, without 
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TRUSTING TO 


having some such motive for it. I thought it, Ed- 
ward, from the very first—that is, from the very first 
after he got over his ridiculous fancy for Bertha, of 
which I must say he seemed heartily ashamed after- 
wards. Well, then, my dear boy, I will teaze you no 
mure about Bertha, but trust entirely to you, who [ 
must in common justice say, have shown in every way 
that you deserved my confidence. And now, my dear, 
I won’t detain you any longer; and, indeed, I have 
enough to do myself, for before we sit down to break- 
fast I must settle with my darling Maria what she is 


TRUSTING TO 


BY EZEKIEL 


«There are a great many folks in this world who 
are amazingly taken by outside looks,” said my 
aunt Sally the other evening. Now aunt Sally is 
an old maid, past redemption—one of the oldest 
kind, for good soul, she’s hard upon sixty. She 
always did say, though, that she needn’t have been 
a spinster all her days, if she’d a took up with any 
thing that come along—and I do believe her. 
Like most old folks, she seems sometimes to run of 
a notion, that every body else must be talking over 
in their minds, just what she’s dreaming about 
—in a kind of magnetic communication as the 
Mesmerites say—though aunt Sally knows noth- 
ing about Mesmerism: and I think it would be 
better for some younger people if they didn’t. 
But she appears to fancy, when she’s been chew- 
ing the cud of memory over, all to herself, and 
then breaks out in a new spot with some wise saw 
that all of us know what she means by it. So says 
she the other night, as I told you, “there are a great 
many people in this world, who are amazingly tak- 
en by outside looks.” Then she hitched her chair 
nearer to the jamb, gave the skirts of her gown a 
tack, held her hand over the fire to warm her fin- 
gers, and looked all round, first to father, then to 
mother, then to Fanny, then to me, as if she waited 
for somebody to speak. Nobody said a word, and 
she pinched her lips up, trotted her left leg on her 
right knee, and looked right into the fire. I saw 
the old lady wanted somebody to speak, so I took 
my eyes off of Chitty on Evidence for a minute, 
and said : 

“That’s a fact, aunt Sally, appearances are de- 
ceitful; but what’s to be done about it?” 

“Why, ’Zekiel ;” she said, “ didn’t you see that 
in the Philadelfy Post ?” 

“What in the Post?” said I. 

Aunt Sally got the newspaper, and pointed to a 
paragraph which sat out how a poor old drunken 
creature set down on a railroad, and went to sleep, 
and how the whole train went over him, crushing 
lim all to pieces, and how his jug was broken in 
his hand ; and furthermore, that he had lefi a des- 
titute widow, and that his children, if they warn’t 
exactly helpless from infancy, had grown up help- 
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to do about getting a new bonnet—whether it will be 
better to go again to the same shop, or to begin a little 
bill at the one just opposite to us. It is not quite so 
stvlish a shop, but then it may be convenient, so I'll 
just go—” 

And not perceiving that her son had already escaped 
from her, the happy mother went on commenting on 
her own admirable contrivances, till she had passed 
through the door which opened upon the apartment of 
her daughters. 


APPEARANCES. 
JONES, ESQ. 


less from bad examples. Well, | read it out loud, 
as aunt Sally asked me, and though it did seem a 
painful narrative enough, I couldn’t see any thing 
to do with aunt Sally. So says I, “ Well, aunt 
Sally, I don’t see now what you are coming at.” 
Father looked as if he did, but as mother and Fan- 
ny, and I, seemed curious, aunt Sally put herself 
in a story-telling posture, and begun— 

“I could have told that man what would be his 
end forty years ago.” 

“ Why, aunt,” says J, “they didn’t have railroads 
then, nor dream of them.” 

“ Never you mind, Ezekiel Jones. People who 
are too fond of the bottle didn’t have to wait till 
railroads came into fashion, to find that sudden 
death laid in ambush for them, I can tell you. 
The drunkard’s grave always gaped for him ever 
since the world was made, and many is the fine 
young man, who has begun to slide into it, before 
ever he knew which way his feet was slipping: 
or before he found out that he didn’t stand as fast 
as the everlasting hills. But I’m fairly set down 
for a story, and seeing that Fanny is here too, | 
mean to tell it.” And father he folded up the 
newspaper he was reading. I shut my book, and 
mother she made haste to count the stitches in the 
knitting work, where she was drawing in to fit my 
calves. Fanny crossed her feet with one sly peep 
at her own handsome article, and we all put on our 
listening caps for 


AUNT SALLY’S STORY. 


“I’m going to talk about things that I don’t of- 
ten mention; for when a body’s nose and chin be- 
gins to look as if they were forever going to kiss 
each other, and the grey hairs will begin to strug- 
gle out from under their cap, and the hands are 
shrivelled and skinny, and the lips puckered and 
thin, it seems kind of strange to young folks, that 
uld folks, and old maids in particular, should talk 
as if they had ever known or felt any thing like 
what we used to call love when | was a girl, and 
what you still know by the same name for want of 
a better. But I can tell you, Fanny Arbuckle, that 
my cheeks were once as full and red as yours, 
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(didn’t Fan blush and simper,) and that my lips 
pouted as handsome and red fora kiss, (she couldn’t 
help smiling half spiteful,) and that I showed as 
pretty a set of teeth when [ laughed. (Bless ne, how 
Fanny’s eyes snapped!) ‘There wasn’t a delicater 
waist in the state, and [ had as good a pair of feet 
to stand upon as them that are now peeping out 
from under your new alapacca Justre.” 

I rather guess Fanny’s were drawn in about the 
quickest. Father he went off into a horse laugh, 
and mother looked pleased enough. 

Aunt Sally stooped over and looked at Fanny’s 
gown, as if she had just thought of minding it. 

“There,” says she, “ it’s a good deal like what 
we used to call Prince’s cloth when I wasa girl, 
but it’s got more of a gloss. But.that aint telling 
my story. 

“There was hardly a young man in these parts 
that didn’t shin up to me some time or other, and 
that your father knows, ’Zekiel. He was a kind 
brother then, as he has been ever since, and tho’ I 
say it to his face, it’s no disgrace between two such 
old rheumatics as we are now. He took an amaz- 
ing deal of pains to find out all about the young men 
who took a shine to me, and he came pretty near 
the mark generally, though he warn’t always right, 
as the account in the Philadelfy Post has shown 
after so many years.” 

Now if this had been said at almost any other 
time, father would have gone into an argument 
with his sister, but he didn’t feel like it now. I 
could see that his eyes glistened in the fire-light 
as his memory dwelt on the old times that aunt Sal- 
Jy had been raking up; and [ now began to put 
that together, and to catch a notion of what the 
horrible accident had to do with the glances be- 
tween my father and aunt. After a few minutes 
she went on— 

“Forty years ago this winter—it may be more, 
for I can’t rightly remember,—there was a great 
sleighing party contrived up by the young men. 
It was in that party that I had my first regular in- 
vite. I’d been a great many times before to be 
sure. Sometimes I had been taken along as one 
of the children, and sometimes your father had put 
me under the buffalo skin in his sleigh, when he 
kind of wanted to coax some shy girl to ride out 

with him, and knew she wouldn’t go, if the ride 
looked altogether too much on purpose. Some- 
times, too, the girls in the set older than me, 
would agree to ride out with some spark, and then 
up and ask me to go too, for a spite to their beaux. 
Didn’t the fellows use to wish me further! But 
I didn’t care for that: [had the ride. This though, 
was my first sleigh ride, where a young man had 
harnessed up his horse on purpose to treat me toa 
jaunt, and to throw out hints about how pleasant a 
short journey was together, and how we might 
make a longer one, and all that sort of nonsense 
that the young men were just as good at forty 
years ago as they are now. 


“1 can truly and honestly say that I never had q 
















































pleasanter frolic in my life. The bells jingled ang ter W 
the snow flew, and the laugh rung clear, and Jog der \ 
Beamis looked as if there never was a handsomoy om 96 
man—I felt proud of my beau, and as proud of his coaxi 
horse, as if it had been my own, and as proud of possit 
his driving, as if I had held the reins, and as cheer. thoug 
ful and happy as ever an artless, untroubled an and it 
innocent young girl could on a harmless frolic, per sa 
To be sure, though my ears were too well! covered Ah, w 
from the cold to feel the frost, Josh did make ther .o- 
tingle a little. Oh, you may smile, Fanny Ar. as the 
buckle, but when you are as old as [ am, you wil! “Ty 
own like me that there is nothing in after life ever Fanny 
puts a woman into such a happy flutter, as when every | 
she hears, for the first time, what is said for her ter wo 
own private ear, and ngbody’s else. It is such a fixes c 
Gelightful secret that there never was a woman yet though 
who could keep it longer than she met somebody ty broken 
tell it to. ing to { 
“Well, when we got at the stopping place, the Fath 
older girls who had been courting till the business of earr 
had lost all its freshness, and the beaux, who had were n¢ 
been paying attentions till they did it just as much we shal 
of course as the doctor’s horse stops before the at her { 
house of an ailing family, they begun to throw out any Wol 
their jokes, and hints, and twits. Perhaps they pretty n 
thought it teazed us; but I know that though | addressi 
kind of dreaded the gauntlet that [ knew I had “Do: 
to run from my young acquaintances, I should early of 

have been dreadfully disappointed and provoked J ride 
if nobody had said any thing, and J guess Josh felt Fathe 
, : athe 

pretty much the same. We hadn’t been in the 

house over a minute before one of the girls go 7 “Why 
the whole story out of my blushes in the corner, wales, 
and then she turned to the rest, and such a tease an early 
as they put me into! I had forty minds in a miv- and the ¢ 
ute—first, that [ never would speak to Josh again The ol 
—then that I would run right out and walk home “Wel 
about ten miles through the snow—and then that “T do bel 
I certainly would pout so at Josh that he would “To t 
never trouble me more. Just that minute I heard thing for 
a great haw! haw! haw! in the bar, where tle has turne 
fellows had all gone to order in refreshments, “ Well 
Then I knew that they were plaguing Josh too, 9% @¢ te tah 
and when he came in with the rest, he was trying I tried an 
to look as if he had done nothing in particular, and 9" !to tl 
didn’t care for anybody. But he couldn’t help house is n 
looking as if somebody had caught him running i‘ laugh i 
away with a sheep upon his back—and of course, that laugh 
as all the rest were against us, we were obliged to I never h 
help each other to face them out. We couldi'! veart jum 

help it—and on the whole I guess we didn’t want to be doing 
Seeing Josh and I were the youngest couple, and tore I hes 
rather the most awkward, our sleigh was brougit then Josh’ 
to the door last, and when Josh handed me in, he and such ¢ 

put his face into my hood, and—” mae 
Fanny looked at the speaker at this passage. 7m, mor 
“ He didn’t bite me or I him, Fanny Arbuckle,! his t the 
can tel] you. Well, that ride passed off nicely. ries u 
© meant r 
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ter we got home, but I fixed him up in short or- 
der with the kitchen tongs; I knew most as well 
as could be, that it was a match of your father’s 
coaxing, that he was tickler than I, if that was 
possible, for young Joshua Beamis, Esq., was 
thought a match for any body, if ‘an old vagrant 
and inebriate, named Beamis,’ that’s what the pa- 
per says, did get killed the other day on a railroad. 
Ab, well!” continued aunt Sally, with a sigh, after 
a moment's pause, “‘* We are all born, not buried,’ 
as the saying is. 

«] shall leave you to guess of whom I dreamed, 
Fanny, that night. ‘Time passed on, and 1 grew 
every day more discreet, and woman like, and bet- 
ter worth respect and love; for there is nothing 
fixes character for good or ill, like the first serious, 
thoughtful and sincere attachment. But it was 
broken off. What separated ust Now I am go- 
ing to tell you.” 

Father looked up from the fire with a great deal 
of earnestness at aunt Sally—and Panny and I 
were not a little interested too. Who knows but 
we shall be separated too, thought J. I stole a look 
at her face, her eyes met mine, and it didn’t need 
any words to tell me that our thoughts were on 
pretty much the same thing—aunt Sally continued, 
addressing my father : 

“Do you remember that we were out of milk 
early of a morning in the Spring, after that sleigh 


ride!” 


Father shook his head. 
“ Why,” said aunt Sally, “I’m sure I should think 


you would. Father was going to Boston and took 
an early breakfast—there was none left over night, 


_ and the cows hadn’t been milked.” 


The old gentleman made no answer. 

“ Well, then, what a fool Iam !” aunt Sally said ; 
“I do believe I am getting old. 

“To think that you would remember such a 
thing for forty years as well as I do, whose life 
has turned upon it !— 

“ Well, to make a long story short, mother told 
we to take a pitcher and run into the neighbor’s, 
Itried and tried, at two or three places, and then 
ran into the tavern, that was where Mr, Guttridge’s 
house is now. I was in the kitchen and I heard 
t laugh in the bar-room. I should have known 
that laugh if I had heard it among a thousand, and 
Inever heard it before, when it didn’t make my 
heart jump to answer. But what could Joshua 
be doing there before day-light! In a minute 
more I heard the stick rattle in the tumbler and 
then Josh’s voice again. I couldn’t help listening, 
and such coarse jokes as those of which I was the 
subject! Why I like to have dropped, going 
lome, more than once, milk, pitcher and all, It 
wasn’t the mere words that were said, I wouldn’t 
lave you think, for though they were bad enough, 
te meant no harm, It wasn’t altogether the place 


ueither in which they were spoken ; but the hour— 
3 
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and what went into the mouth before the words 
came out—a morning dram.” 

Aunt Sally wiped her tears, and we all felt se- 
rious, I cau tell you, but father he looked like a 
man who had just found out a riddle that had puz- 


zled him all his life. 


“T said nothing to nobody—how could 1? But 
when Josh Beamis came over in the evening, how 
could I be as glad to see him as I was the evening 
before? And when you scolded me for not being 
cheerful, brother, I could not answer. ‘The rest 
you know. I was led to watch Joshua, and I found 
that a morning dram was not a mere incidental 
thing, but a habit; and though there were a great 
many who used to do the same thing, I never could 
feel that they were safe. 

“ Well, one thing brought on another, til] at last 
Joshua began to leave longer spells between his 
visits. And when he did come, that unlucky 
morning had supplied me with a key to much of 
what you fancied was mere good humor, and then 
again | found that there was a cloud over his face, 
that what he said came from something else. I 
tried to joke him out of his habit of moderate drink- 
ing ; but he took it only as a joke, and only laughed 
at me. TI dared once to reason seriously with him, 
and he asked me if I thought him a drunkard, and 
that was the last time I spoke to him on the sub- 
ject. And now I can look back and tell the living 
truth, when I say that the hour in which I ascer- 
tained that he was coaxed away by an artful rival 
was one of relief. She courted, and she won him. 

“ People pitied me. You almost quarrelled with 
me; I told you then not to trust to appearances, 
and you thought it was only envy. And so it did 
seem. He was rich, he was prosperous, he was 
honored, he went from step to step in public life, 
he has been to the General Court, and he has been 
to Congress. His children were loves ard pets, 
his house and homestead were a sigit to behold 
for their pleasantness, and I know you did think 
me almost a fool that I had not been a sharer in all 
this. 

“ But flourish as the tree might, I knew what 
worm was at its root, and, when in his jovial man- 
ner, his pleasant parties, his dinners, bis drives, his 
popularity, other folks saw only bright happiness, 
I could see that all these appearances were the 
plainest marks of decay—just as your trees turn 
all sorts of colors, when their leaves are e’en just 
ready todrop. And just when the world thought 
him best off, his one vice began to striphim. Leaf 

after leaf fell, till the trees were all left bare, and 
it is only a few old creatures like me who can re- 
collect whe that ‘ vagrant’ was, and what that in- 
ebriate once possessed. Now he is dead—and his 
widow, with her long life of earthly hope—of glad 
prosperity—of contemptuous pride—followed by 
humiliation, trouble, embarrassment, and squalid 
poverty—her children the plagues of her Jife—her 
husband a torment in her eyes—her name forgotten 
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—her heart and home desolate, and all crowned 
by that piece in the paper; is she, who trusted to 
appearances, better off now than the poor lonely 
old maid, who did not ?” 

Aunt Sally hid her face in her hands. Father 
got up and walked right across the fire place to 
her. “ Not lonely,” said he as he took her hands 
in his—and the brother and sister got up and kissed 


DYING GIRL’S DREAM.—EFFECT OF RELIGION, &e. 





each other as if they were both children, and Sal}, 
had been telling over some girl’s trouble, whic) 
conld all be wiped out with the lips. i gues 
there warn’t an eye there, though, that didn’t swiy 
in tears; and as to Fanny, I do believe she wil! jp 
afraid of me hereafter, if [ only look at the outsido 
of a cask of spirits of turpentine. 

[{ Note.—It is hardly necessary to say that Fanny 
is Mr. Jones’ affianced. } 












‘“« Mother, I dreamed a dream Jast night, 

And saw what one ne’er sees when waking ;— 
A dream so full of heavenly light,— 
So filled with objects passing bright, 

My soul its flight was almost taking. 


‘* Mother, come nearer to me now,— 

Let my cold hand in thine be pressing ; 
One more sweet kiss upon my brow ;— 
Nearer ;—O grant a parting vow,— 

Once more to give a parent’s blessing ! 


“T saw a clear pellucid stream, 

And on its pearly banks was sitting ; 
Its waters glowed with beauties’ beam, 
And far beyond revealed the dream, 

A host of lovely angels flitting. 


“ And they wore crowns of spangled gold 
That shone like brilliant stars at even,— 
Leverett, Mass., 1845. 


Religion enters deep into the lot of Woman. 
There are periods of change and contrast peculiar 
to her sex, and over the operation of which she has 
no control, which try her character severely, and 
for the favorable result of which there is no certain 
reliance but in religion. Educated, if in the fash- 
ionable classes of society, upon principles which 
nourish to its utmost growth the strong love of ad- 
miration, there comes a time, and that early in life, 
when she must abandon it. Living almost exclu- 
sively for pleasure, while her character is forming, 
and, if beautiful, used to a devotion from those 
about her, which is like the anticipation of magic 
to her wants, there comes a time when she must 
forget it suddenly and wholly, for duties which 
cannot be disregarded or put by. Entering upon 
marriage with visions of romance in her eye, and a 
belief in the undying delicacy and unwasting favor 
of the love that won her—feelings not the less in 
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THE DYING GIRL’S 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


EFFECT OF RELIGION ON WOMEN. 





DREAM. 











Soaring, their alban robes unfold, 
As from their harps sweet music roll’d,— 
Then flew away,—away to heaven! 







* Long, long I gazed into the sky, 

As one by one was disappearing ; 
Then turn’d away with tearful eye, 
Wishing, like angels, I might fly ; 

Mother! that music now I’m hearing. 









“ Come, mother,—come closer tc my bed, 
See! see! again they are returning ; 

A crown they place upon my head, 

And bid me fly! Farewell!” The dead 
Alone the mother stood discerning. 









And the pale lifeless form was left 
Unto that mother, sorely weeping ;— 
Strong was the tie so quickly cleft,— 
Silken the cord so early reft,— 
Lovely the clay in its last sleeping. 




















the heart that they are hidden and unexpressed— 
she finds earlier or later that her own affections are 
both finer and deeper, and that what was the very 
life of her heart, was but the holiday idleness—the 
wayside accident of his. 

Add to this the most trying circumstances of al 
—one that is surprisingly forgotten in the usual es 
timate of female allotment—the committing utter 
ly and irremediably to another the whole treasure 
of her worldly happiness, and standing aside with- 
out the influence of a breath upon its destiny—- 
abiding the issue, it may be of rashness or incom 
petency, it may be of desperation—and this withou! 
the relief of active occupation that makes it cot 
parative happiness to him—without any thing bu! 
the bitter weed of patience to allay the mordent 
tooth of a passive anxiety. These are things thet 
sweep like a whirlwind the channels of a woman’ 
life. There is nothing in her habits or education 
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which prepares her for their violence. What isto possible forgetfulness—a floating consciousness of 
' insure her that the stream will return to its wonted religious obligation—habitual and constant. I do 
| > gow? What is there that is born of fashion, or not know that I can describe the effects of such a 
amusement, or even enthusiasm, that will govern feeling. It differs with the thousand differences of 
the broken courses, and lead back the disturbed manner and beauty. It softens without suppress- 
waters of feeling. What is to prevent it from set- ing the hilarity of the gay, and dignifies the timid- 
tling into stagnant apathy, or wasting itself among ity of the young without removing its winning 

_ weeds and darkness! I answer+-nothing but the grace. 
principle of which I have spoken—nothing but the Female manner, itself, is of all things indescrib- 
elevating, tranquilizing, strong-hearted spirit of able, and it would be vain to attempt a minute de- 
Religion ! scription of an influence so vanishing and rare upon 
The most attractive of the lesser influences of its thousand changes. There is a nameless some- 
religion is that upon female character and beauty. thing, however, running through female manner— 
Its effect upon the former is generally allowed, found wherever it is delicate and lovely —some- 
though still, rather as an abstract truth thanarule thing that is not reserve nor coyness, but it is like 
of practice ; but upon the latter it is far from being a soft shadow in a picture, or a mist upon still 
properly appreciated. It is not too much to say water, ora half transparent drapery upon a figure 
that every possible manner and every cast of fea- of grace—something, I know not what, whiclr 
ture is improved by it, and that, not to the eye of breathes through every motion and sentiment of its 
the religious enthusiast only, but to every eye that possessor, and without which, to a refined taste, 
can take pleasure in beauty. From the vivid esprit there can be no loveliness and ‘no delicacy; and 
of the belle to the shunning eye and blushing tim- this, vanishing and rare and indescribable as it is, is 
idity of the school girl, and this without changing the invariable gift of religion; the result, I had al- 
or suppressing one essential characteristic, there is most said the test, of its inward influence. It flits 
no form of loveliness that religion does not enlight- through the expression of the face like a shadow, 
enand adorn. I am far from referring now toany and comes at times over the brightness of the eye, 
look of sanctimoniousness or unnatural gravity— and affects without checking every change of color 
farther still from commending that entire forget- or motion. It is not delicacy, but a phantasm of 
' fulness of every other duty, and that fanatical ex- something like it that is purer; it is not softness, 
_ clusiveness to religion to which the enthusiastic or cheerfulness, or sweet temper, but a refinement 
nature of woman sometimes leads her. I would of all these; an indefinable essence of a grace as 
have no innocent feeling suppressed, no timely lovely as it is nameless. How many women have 
| mirth checked, no gayety, or motion, or impulse, that J seen, who, but for the want of this single quality, 
/ ayoung heart may yield to without awakening @ were among the brightest and best of their sex! 
blush, fettered or stayed. I would have no restraint How many, who, possessed of beauty and talent 
whatever put upon the manner, save such as her and every polite accomplishment, passed on unad- 
own chastened feelings and natural taste dictated mired, no one could tell, though every one felt, 
and approved ; but leaving it entirely to its native why—denied the meed which others, far less beau- 
and beautiful impulses, I would have a sense of tiful and talented, and accomplished than them- 
God’s presence seated in the heart—a mild, but selves, were winning, and totally unconscious of a 
deep sentiment of religious obligation pervading deficiency which was too subtle to be explained, 
every hour of amusement as well as of duty—a re- and which, when nature has denied it, religion 
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y utter: 
reasut? “This is pleasant,” exclaimed the young hus- he said, again taking a satisfactory survey of his 


1e with: ae “2nd, taking his seat cosily in the rocking-chair, as snug little quarters. The cold rain beat against 
stiny— fae ‘He tea-things were removed. The fire is glowing the windows, and he thought he felt really grate- 
incom (ae in the grate, revealing a prettily and neatly fur- ful for all his present comforts. 
ithout fe shed sitting-room with all the appliances of com- ! 
reer fort. The fatiguing business of the day was over, “Now, if we only had a piano 
\ing but {MH aid he sat enjoying, what he had all day been an- =“ Give me the music of your sweet voice before 
mordent MM “cipating, the delights of his own fireside. His all the pianos in creation,” he declared, compli- 
ngs that Pretty wife, Esther, took her work and sat down mentarily, despite a certain secret disappointment 


woman’ fam OY the table. that his wife’s thankfulness did not happily chime 
ducation “It is pleasant to have a home as one’s own,” with his own. 
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said the wife. 
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ue “ Well, but we want one for our friends,” said us?” ‘My wife has made my fortune,” said , 
Esther. gentleman of great possession, “ by her thrift, pry. 
“ * Let our friends come and see us and hear a dence and cheerfulness, when | was just begip. 
} piano!” exclaimed the husband. ning.” és 
“ But, George, every body has a piano, now-a- “ And mine has lost my fortune,” answered his 
: days; we don’t go any where without seeing a companion, bitterly, “by useless extravagance, and TI 
piano,” persisted the wife. repining when I was doing well.” What a world ean 
ce “And yet I don’t know what we want one for,— does this open of the influence which a wife pos. thes 
you will have no time to play on one, and I don’t esses over the future prosperity of her family! whe 
ba want to hear it,” Let the wife know her influence, and try to use it unca 
44 “Why, they are so fashionable—I think our wisely and well. ever 
wit seas looks really naked Without one.” Be satisfied to commence small. It is too com. pe 
: “I think it looks just right. ‘ mon for young housekeepers to commence where » 
ah? “I think ty looks very naked—we want a plano their mothers ended. Buy all that is necessary to ‘4 } 
ae shockingly, protested Esther, emphatically. work skilfully with; adorn your house with all . a 
| The husband rocked violently, M that will render it comfortable. Do not look at i . 
yi “ Your lamp smokes, my dear,” he said, aftera 1:40, homes, and covet their costly furniture. |i rd A | 
ae long pause. , secret dissatisfaction is ready to spring up, go a F a 
“When are you gong, ‘o, get an astral lamp? step further and visit the house of the poor and ait 
. I baye told you a dozen ele howe much we need suffering; behold dark cheerless apartments, insuf- pict 
; one,” said. Esther,, pettishly. Those will do; ficient clothing, an absence of the comforts and re. and th 
i! but you know every body now-a-days want astral ¢ a nents of social life; then return to your own sal 
Joy lamps. with a joyful spirit. You will then be prepared to cies h 
af “Those lamps are. the prettiest. of the kind I ineet your husband with a grateful heart, and be oe “ 
a ever saw,—they were bought at Boston. : ready to appreciate that toil and self-denial which tie : . 
“ But, George, I do not think our room 18 COM- he has endured, in his business world, to surround ben 
plete without an astral lamp,” said the wife sharr- you with all the delights of home; then you will eit 
ot ly; “ they are so fashionable,—why the D + be ready to co-operate cheerfully with him in dines 
} i and B———-s, and a s, all have them; 1] stranging your expenses, that his mind will not Irish gi 
ait am sure we ought to. be constantly harrassed with fears lest family ex- eaitie 
os a We ought to, if we take pattern by other peo- penditures may encroach upon public payments. M ey h 
3 ple's expanses, and I doo © SOR Rng -KpereR aah ae Be independent; a young housekeeper never had bee 
. The husband moved uneasily in his chair. ded ‘ Peal RL Ee a 
‘¢ We want to live within our means, Esther!” eee a ae ae 4 er ha the dis 
: : sist the arrogance of fashion. Do not let the though 
ar anslatned Gonnge. ; A s, and B s, decide what you mus could n 
‘I am sure I should think we could afford it as ; i ; 
have, neither let them hold the strings of your “WA 
- well as the B s, and L s, and many You k b h , Da AME 
ight mention—we do not wish to appear Purse ou Know OF ee ee Coen © girl? 
thera I mig PP afford ; then decide with strict integrity, according “Do 
E =. to your means, Let not the censures or the ap: hi 
: George’s cheek crimsoned. proval of the world ever tempt you to buy wha! “i a 
hee “Mean! Iam not mean!” he cried angrily. —_ you hardly think you can afford. I[t matters litt! ae 
“Then why do you wish to appear so?” said the what they think, provided you are true to yoursel! inion 
we wife. “To complete this room, and make it like and family. ani 
1 other people’s, we want a piano and an astral §$Thus pursuing an independent, straight forwar’, comets 
D ae lamp.” consistent course of action, there will sping up only be 
“ We want—we want!” muttered the husband; peace and joy all around you. Satisfied and hap- his reco 
. “there is no satisfying woman’s wants, do what py, you will make your husband so, and your chi: upon hir 
-? you may!” and he abruptly left the room. dren will feel the warm and sunny influence. She | 
How many husbands are in a similar dilemma! Happy at home, your husband can go out into the neighbor 
. . = } 5 
. How many homes and husbands are rendered un- world with a clear head and self-relying spirit; (> Min their, 
. comfortable by the constant dissatisfaction of a mestic bickerings will not sour and sully his her, visits of 
4 wife with present comforts and present provisions. and he will return to you again with a confi": MM tionate ¢. 
yh | How many bright prospects for business have end- and unceasing love. Depend upon it, beauty, place anc 
| ed in bankruptcy and ruin, in order to satisfy this grace, wit, accomplishment, have far Jess to of being 
7; secret hankering after fashionable necessaries. with family joys and family comfort, than pr’ MM oratitude 
a Could the real cause of many a failure be made dence, economy, thrift, and good sense. A bi" BM gorvicog | 
i known, it would be found to result from useless band may get tired of admiring, but never wit A look 
' expenditure at home—expenses to answer the de- the comfortable cansciousness that his reccipts her simp 
mands of fashion, and, “* What will people say of ceeds his demands. var 0, 
ment’s pe 
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A TRUE 


The Irish, as a nation, are often accused of in- 
sincerity ; and it must be confessed that, judged by 
the standard of our duller temperament, their very 
yehement professions of attachment do often appear 
uncalled for and exaggerated. Yet where do we 
ever meet with more touching instances of real, 
unselfish devotion, than are sometimes exhibited 
by the poor uneducated sons and daughters of 
Hibernia ? 

A case in point occurred not many weeks ago 
in New York. A young physician, greatly beloved 
by his friends and associates, was taken suddenly 
ill; after remaining a day or two at his own office, 
deprived, unavoidably, of all those soothing atten- 
tions which none but woman can offer in the hour 
of sickness, the young man grew rapidly worse, 
and the kind lady at whose table he took his meals 
generously insisted upon his instant removal to her 
own house, that he might be within reach of that 
careful attendance which the alarming peculiari- 
ties of the case demanded. ‘The disease was scar- 
let fever of the most malignant and dangerous type. 

On the day of his arrival, among other inquirers 
there came a tidy, respectably dressed girl—an 
Irish girl—with many, very many and most anxious 
questions as to the patient’s condition; and when 
they had all been answered—when every thing 
had been told her of good or bad, connected with 
the disorder—she lingered still, still hesitated, as 
though there was yet something in her heart that 
could not find its proper utterance. 

“Are you acquainted with Dr. 
girl?” asked the lady. 


“Do I know him, is it? Oh yes—she knew 
him well—quite well—knew him long before he 
came from the old country. He had once attended 
her through a long and dangerous illness; and—and 
now burst forth the pent-up secret—he had surely 
saved her life by his skill and care, and she had 
come to ask the kind lady—could she—might she, 
only be permitted just to stay in the house until 
his recovery, and in her turn watch over, and wait 
upon him?” 

She had been living out, it appeared, in the 
neighborhood, as nursery maid ; but her employers, 
in their dread of scarlet fever, objected to her daily 
visits of inquiry at the Doctor’s office, so the affec- 
tionate creature had unhesitatingly given upa good 
place and hastened away, delighted at the thought 
of being useful to her benefactor, and showing her 
gratitude for his former kindness by tendering her 
services to him as nurse. 





» my good 


A look of scrutiny, turned upon her as she told 
her simple story, was met by one so thoroughly 
pure and honest in its expression, that after a mo- 
ment’s pause a willing consent was given to the 
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arrangement, and with noiseless tread, but with 
an expression of relief as if the weight of a world 
had been lifted from her bosom, the warm-hearted 
gitl bounded up stairs and took her station at the 
bed-side of the patient, 

Jt wasa melancholy case altogether. ‘he moth- 
er and three sisters of the young man, though 
written to, were as yet far away, and his weary 
hours were yet still further embittered by the know- 
ledge that if he died they would be left utterly des- 
titute—the property upon which they lived being 
entailed upon him, the only son, and reverting at 
his death to the next male heir of the family. 

But to return to the more immediate subject of 
this sketch. I'rom the hour of her first assuming 
the duties of nurse, she never left him, day or night, 
for a single moment, unless to bring for his comfort 
and relief such things as other girls of the house, 
in their fear of infection, were too much terrified 
to carry up to his room. 

The symptoms soon became too marked to leave 
any more than a faint hope of ultimate recovery, 
but the courageous girl never suffered her feelings 
to overcome her; her manner is described as calm 
and self-possessed toa singular degree, the features 
generally motionless, and the voice without a trace 
of agitation in its tone. 

Once indeed, and once only, toward the last, she 
was seen outside his room door, her hands pressed 
convulsively against her eyes and her bosom heav- 
ing with emotion. But the tears were resolutely 
forced back—the feelings bravely gulped down, 
and in one moment more the devoted girl had 
turned the handle with a quick touch, and resumed 
her duties by the bed of death. 


The poor sufferer was attended by a host of 
medical friends, but the fiat had gone forth: a “still 
small voice” had whispered to him, and he knew 
that he must die. And he did die, calling upon 
his mother, and wondering bow she would he able 
to bear the tidings of his loss, 


Amid all the exclamations of sorrow and conster- 
nation around, not one word was spoken by the 
poor girl who had been his untiring watcher so 
long. A stranger might almost have imagined her 
an uninterested spectator of the scene—“ a hireling 
who cared not for” her charge; but those who 
knew her better could observe that she never moved 
fora single instant. It was she who closed the 
starting lids—bound up the head, and prepared him 
for the coffin. And all in utter silence—not a 
word of sorrow came from her. The pale cheek 
and trembling hand were the only interpreters of 
the feelings with which she did it all. ‘ 

Atlength the last sad offices were tobe performed. 
They persuaded her to leave the room for a short 
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time, and when she returned the body was removed 
from the bed, and the coffin—oh, bitter disappoint- 
ment !—the coffin was screwed down ! 

Then, indeed, a wail of despair escaped her lips. 
She could see no reason for such haste—there was 
time, plenty of time before them—and what had 
she done that she should not be allowed one look— 
one last look—before they took him away and shut 
him up forever ? 

Being made to understand, after a time, the 
necessity in such cases of immediate burial, she 
suffered the men to depart without farther remor- 
strance; but within the next half hour she had 
quietly borrowed a screw driver—shut herself into 
the room—withdrawn every screw in the coffin 
lid—and gazed, oh! who shal! say with what bit- 
terness of feeling? upon the face within; then fas- 
tening the lid down again, remained tranquil, nay, 
almost happy, in the thought that her hand was the 
Jast that had been Jaid upon his brow—her eye the 
very last that had rested upon his features. 

After the funeral, when the few valuables be- 
longing to the deceased were collected together, 
she was asked whether she would not wish to keep 
something in remembrance of him; and she was 
told that she might take for that purpose any thing 
she pleased. 

“May I? sure, then, I take this’—laying her 
hand eagerly upon it. It was an old handkerchief, 
soiled and rumpled, which the young man had 
worn around his neck during the last hours of his 
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illness, and which, in the bustle and confusion, had 
been left upon the bed just where it had beep 
thrown after his death. 

The friends urged her to make another choice. 
“ No,” she would have that, and only that. 








They asked her to take something in addition, 
at all events; something of more value. 

“ No, no—nothing but that—she wanted nothing 
more.” . 

“ One gentleman pointed out the possible danger 
of her selection, and warned her at least not to 
hold it so near her person. 

But by this time the poor girl had become impa. 
tient at the opposition. “It’s mine, now—sure, 
sure I may do what I like with my own.” 














And with the word, the handkerchief was drawy 
tightly round her throat, and the two ends thrust 
deep within her bosom; and one who stood nearest 
her could hear the almost whispered words, “He 
did me nothing but good in life, and I’m sure he 
won't hurt me now.” 















It is unnecessary to say with what feelings the 
relatives looked upon her, when they heard of her 
devotion to the lost son and brother; she was im- 
mediately offered a home among them, but it was 
gratefully declined; her duty was accomplished 
and she preferred returning to the lowly and self. 
denying course of life in which her lot was cast. 
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The miseries of public travelling have been made 
the frequent subject of humorous complaint; but 
the best plan of alleviating them, has not been so 
often discussed. I have but one remedy to prescribe, 
and if faithfully tried [ believe this to be sufficient, 
namely—Self-forg elfulness. 

There is nothing which produces so much dis- 
may, particularly to single gentlemen, (of which I 
am one, gentle reader!) as the presence of a crying 
child. But even this infliction is. susceptible of 
mitigation. Let me illustrate. One intensely hot 
day, I entered a railroad car. Being a modest man 
I sunk upon the first seat that was unoccupied. | 
was congratulating myself upon my good fortune in 
securing so commodious a position, when, for the 
first time, [ discovered that 1 was riding vis-a-vis, 
and in close proximity to a woman and her baby! 

At first I was horror struck. I looked about me 
for some means of escape. Alas! not a vacant seat 
was anywhere visible. At this crisis of my discov- 
eries, I might have sat for a model of dismay. Had 
the lady been beautiful, or even pretty, my situation 
would have been endurable; but far from this, she 
was almost repulsively ugly. The baby was a lit- 
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tle blue-skinned sickly thing, which looked as if tt 
had been fed and nourished on skimmed milk. Had 
I seen it in the street, I would have pitied it; but 
here, just beneath my eyes, a fellow prisoner in the 
same travelling car, it was too much! my very 
soul loathed it. 

“ Fortunately,” thought I, “ we are in a railroad 
car—this purgatory will have an end.” But my 
congratulations commenced too soon. There was 
a delay in starting, we sat waiting full ten minutes. 
The baby began to cry and beg for “mippy,” (| 
was informed that this was the baby-synonyme for 
milk.) Mamma strove in vain to hush and quiet 
it. Numerous were her expedients to call its at- 
tention to surrounding objects. Her ingemuity 
amused me. ‘It is worthy of a better occupation,” 
thought I. 

The poor woman finding these efforts in vair, 
commenced an attack upon baby’s memory ané 
imagination. “ Doés Addy want a little black kit- 
ten with a white spot on his tail? Yes, Addy shal! 
have a pretty little kitten with a white spot on his 
tail. Mother will go down to Miss Barnes and get 
Addy a little kitten. Kitty! kitty! kitty! kitty’ 
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Come kitty, and see Addy!” Addy raised her head 
and opened her large black eyes. Evidently ima- 
cination was not sufficiently active to change the 
figures on the canvass carpet into a liitle kitten 
with a white spot on his tail, for she screwed her 
little dirty face into a worse shape than before and 
broke into a loud scream. 

“Scissors !” thought I, burying my face in a 
large bouquet I carried in my hand. The perspira- 
tion fell in big drops from my forehead. I wished 
myself a brick wall, though it is said even walls 
have ears. At this moment, I felt something tug- 
ging away at one of the roses in my bouquet. I 
Jooked up and found the baby had seized the choic- 
est of the bunch, and was clenching it firmly in her 
dirty little fist. O, what desecration! My flow- 
ers, my beautiful flowers, presented to me by the 
lily hand of my lady-love, from whom I had just 
tenderly parted—my dear, beautiful flowers to be 
mauled in this way by a little, dirty, squalling baby! 
Bah! I was ready to faint ! 

I looked lightning, and was about to growl 
thunder, when I was arrested by—what do you 
guess, gentle reader? What do you suppose could 
have checked the righteous indignation of a spirit 
so outraged in its holiest and tenderest feeling? 
Pity my weakness when I confess it was a smile— 
yes, a little smile from that little foolish baby! I 
could not help it—I strove against the infirmity— 
but soften my heart would, like a snow in a south 
wind; and before I was aware of my danger, | had 
smiled in return ! 

“Pretty flowers, ain’t they, Addy?!” said the 
mother casting down her eyes modestly. Forgive 
me, my beautiful Margaret; but there was some- 
thing in that modest look that brought thee to my 
thoughts. All the soft and all the heroic traits of 
woman’s character occurred to me. Thinking of 
Margaret made me feel like a lover to the whole 
sex. 

“The woman is not so ugly, after all,” thought 
I, “The mother is in her face.” Baby still clung 
to my flowers, looking up all the while, and smil- 
ing in my face. 

“What does that smile insinuate?” thought I. 
“ Ah, the sex begin their arts early. The baby is 
certainly the mother of the woman. This little 
piece of coquetry here, has put on her pretty 
wiles to seduce a pretty flower from me. Shall 
I be boy enough to yield!” I pursed up my mouth, 
and locked together my teeth, resolving to come 
off victorious. 

“The gentleman is very kind to let you look at 
his flowers, is’nt he, Addy?’ said the mother. 
Bless me! how the words pierced my conscience ! 
kind! No. I was the greatest churl in exist- 
ence. What would Margaret have thought—my 
kind, gentle Margaret, who had collected these 
sweet flowers to cheer me on my journey! Would 
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she not have deemed it a poor requital of her love 
to refuse a flower to a poor suffering infant? The 
blood rushed to my cheek—my hand figetted 
among the roses—I drew out one from the cluster 
—1—I—I blush to confess it, dear reader—I gave 
it tothe Basy! 

When I recovered from the shock which this 
folly gave me, I heard Addy expressing loud de- 
lights, and the mother earnest gratitude. I don’t 
know how it is, but there is something in a wo- 
man’s thanks that goes directly to my heart. I 
commenced serious efforts to assist her in amusing 
her hungry child. Whenever the baby began cry- 
ing for ‘ mippy,’ I began conjuring up expedients 
to pacify her. I pulled out my gold repeater and 
held it to the darling’s ear. I gave her the seals 
and keys to jingle in her dirty fingers. I even 
played boo-peep with it from behind my bouquet, 
Addy smiled a cherub. The mother’s eye shone 
with gratitude. I was the happiest of the happy. 
In vain were the smiles and comical expressions 
upon the faces of my fellow passengers. “ Poor 
misanthropes,”’ thought I, “they cannot under- 
stand the luxury of conferring even the most 
trivial favor upon a fellow being. Let them 
laugh! They are too ignorant and selfish to 
appreciate my elevated motives!” Oh, happy 
self-conceit! what a consoler thou art for all the 
jeers and malice of this scornful world ! 

From this felicitous reverie I was aroused by 
the whistle of the engine, and the stopping of the 
cars. ‘“] thank you for your kindness, sir,” said 
the mother rising to leave. “O, do you stop 
here?”’ I exclaimed, quite aghast. I took the 
baby in my arms—yes, reader, in my own arins! 
and followed with it to the door of the car. The 
mother received it with renewed thanks, and I 
had just commenced pouring forth a volley of 
heartfelt regrets that they must leave us, when 
the bell rang, and we were off again. 

I returned to my seat but it looked disconsolate 
enough. I cast my eyes around the cars in hope 
to discover another baby. The search was in 
vain, and I don’t know how | should have become 
reconciled to my loneliness had not my eyes rested 
on my bouquet. Sweet visions of Margaret began 
to fly through my brain, and I sank into another 
reverie which was not disturbed till the bell rang 
again at the end of the road. I started up—* God 
bless the women!’ was my involuntary ejacula- 
tion. Thank you, sir,” said a Jaughing little 
beauty, who had occupied the seat behind me, and 
who now stood courtseying at my side. I blushed 
and glowed like a full blown pony, and hiding 
my head behind my bouquet, rushed our of the 
car. 

On the whole though, I think I never enjoyed 
a pleasanter ride than with the crying baby.— 
Rose of Sharon, 
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. But should life's thorniess bowers 
Along thy pathway bloom, 
And gayly fleet the hours, 
Unstain'd by earthly gloom ; 
Still let not ev'ry thought 
To this vain world be giv'n. 
Not always be forgot, 
Thy better rest in heav’n. 
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3. Should sickness pale thy brow 

And fade thy lustrous eye, 

And pulses weak and low, 
Remind thee thou must die; 

Sweet hope may whisper then, 
Tho’ thou from earth be riv’n, 

There's bliss beyond thy ken, 
There’s rest for thee in heav'n. 























